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HOW TO DETERMINE THE AD- 
MIXTURES OF ORGANIC OR IN- 
ORGANIC SUBSTANCES IN 
RYE AND WHEAT FLOUR. 


(Prize essay of the German Millers’ Association, by Dr. 
L, Wittmack, Professor at the Agricultural College 
at Berlin ) 


Translated by Tue Mittinc Wortp. 
I. 
THE DERMIS OR SEED COVERING. 

NSIDE of the epidermis we find the 
dermis, much thinner and also made 
up of two layers. The external layer is 
formed of compressed, elongated, colorless 
cells, the internal layer of cells of the same 
form, but colored yellow or yellowish brown. 
Both layers have a diagonal direction around 
the kernel, and cross each other at an acute, 
sometimes even at a right angle. Both 
layers are so thin that, viewed from the top, 
they appear as one; but in a cross section, 
the outer “transparent layer” can well be 
distinguished from the internel “pigment 
layer.” The grain derives its color from 
this pigment layer, which is light yellowish 
in white wheat, brownish in red wheat and 
yellowish chestnut colored in rye. Only in 
one known variety, the “violet wheat,” col- 
lected by the African traveler, Mr. Hilde- 
brandt, near the Red Sea, is the circular 
layer of the epidermis the seat of the color, 
which, in this case, was derived from the 
liquid reddish-violet colored contents of the 

cells. 

Sometimes we find in the bran a few cur- 
ious elongated, partially twisted cells, the 
ends of which are expanded like the bone of 
the leg in animals, and these cells seem to 
cover the dermis externally. They are part 
of the epidermis and the only surviving 
remnant of the internal cuticle of the ovary, 
the external cuticle of which forms the epi- 
dermis. These cells, sometimes called bone 
cells, are found more abundantly among 
rye than among wheat; but their shape as 
well as their abundance is so variable that 
they cannot be relied upon as a mark of 
distinction between rye and wheat flour. 


THE STARCH KERNEL, 


Everything that is found inside of the pig- 
ment layer belongs either to the starch ker- 
nel or to the embryo. The former, of 
course, forms the largest portion. In it we 
have, immediately beneath the pigment layer, 
a thin and transparent membrane, which 
swells when immersed in water. It requires 
ahigh magnifying power to see that it is 
formed of cells, and the history of the devel- 
opment of the grain teaches us that it is the 
remnant of the seed-bud, in which the whole 
seed originated. 

I. Gluten Cells. 

Underneath this transparent layer we find 
the gluten cells, absent only in that portion 
of the grain where the embryo is situated. 
These gluten cells form the external part of 
the starch kernel. They form a vault, so to 
speak, of radially elongated, strong and thick 
cells to give solidity and stability to the 
whole kernel. 

In a longitudinal as well as in a cross 
section the gluten cells are rectangular, or 
almost square, when seen on the smooth 
surface; but as found in the bran, they are 
four, five or six-sided, and wedged together 
like a pavement. In wheat these cells are 
generally larger than in rye, and especially 
the maximum size of wheat gluten cells is 





considerably larger than the maximum size 
of those of the rye. 

Within the gluten cells we find a fine- 
grained, nitrogenous substance, the gluten, 
which is covered by a thin layer of yellowish 
fat, and it is due to this, that the gluten 
mostly has a yellowish appearance. The 
separate granules are known as gluten or 
proteine granules, Althoughlarger in wheat 
than in rye, these granules are small at all 
events, 0.003 mm. in wheat and 0.0015 to 
0.002 mm. in rye. It has been claimed that 
the size of the gluten granules can be utilized 
to distinguish between wheat and rye flour, 
but it needs very high magnifying power to 
measure such minute differences, and in 
addition to this, the gluten granules in rye 
often adhere so close together that two or 
more appear as one and of the same size as 
the granules in wheat. Besides this we find 
single rye gluten granules as large as the 
largest wheat granule, and the difference in 
size must therefore be rejected as an unre- 
liable mark of distinction. 

Gluten granules are not only found in the 
gluten cells underneath the dermis, for, if 
that was the case, all the fine grade flours, 
where this dermis is in its largest part re- 
moved, would contain very little gluten and 
consequently very little nitrogenous, tissue- 
forming substance. But that is a mistake. 
Gluten granules are formed everywhere, in 
the internal cells of the starch kernel, only 
they are hidden from view by the abundance 
of starch grains. Pluten is a body com- 
posed of five different substances: 


a. Albumen. 


1, Albumen or vegetable albumin. Sol- 
uble in water, coagulates by boiling, or with 
the addition of acids. 


b. Caseine. 


2. Gluten caseine or vegetable caseine, 
formerly called vegetable fibrine. Sparingly 
soluble in pure water; soluble in waters con- 
taining potash, or phosphate of potash; in- 
soluble in alcohol. (According to Ritthau- 
sen, this substance is absent in rye.) 

Gluten-caseine is a subdivision of the veg- 
etable caseine; another subdivision is the 
“legumin,” of the leguminous fruits. The 
presence of large quantities of phosphate of 
potash in these latter fruits is necessary for 
the solubility of the legumin, in other words, 
for the softening of the fruit during boiling. 


c. Gluten-proteine substances (soluble 

in alcohol.) 

3. Gluten-fibrin. Soluble in hot alcohol 
of 30 to 70 degs. Tralles, and in cold alco- 
hol of 80 to 90 deg. Tr. 

4, Gliadin, or vegetable gelatine. Soluble 
in dilute alcohol up to 60 or 70 deg. Tr. 
(Absent in rye according to Ritthausen.) 

5. Mucedin or vegetable saliva. Of the 
last three, this is easiest soluble in cold al- 
cohol of 60 to 70 deg. Tr.; more easy yet 
in warm acohol. It is precipitated from a 
cold solution by alcohol of 90 to 95 deg. Tr. 

The fact that gluten-caseine and gliadin 
are wanting in rye, may explain the reason 
why the gluten cannot be obtained by wash- 
ing from rye flour. We must not forget, 
however, that investigations about gluten, 
and all the so-called albuminoid substances 
of the cereals are very incomplete ; they are 
remarkably difficult because gluten changes 
so rapidly, and some of the best chemists 
have labored in vain on the subject. 


Il. Starch Cells and Starch Granules. 


Underneath the gluten cells we find the 
starch cells, which also contain, as before 
stated, gluten granules, but where the starch 
predominates. These cells are five or six 
cornered or irregular, the walls are thick, 
but of a delicate texture. They are closely 
filled with starch granules, among which the 
small gluten granules are lost to sight. 
Wheat, rye and barley starch granules are 
alike in substance. 

In all of these last-named three cereals, 
we can distinguish 1) large, 2) small, and 3) 
composite granules. The large granules 
are most appareut. They are circular or 
slightly oval when seen from the surface ; 
if seen edge on they appear narrow ellip- 
tical. The small granules are roundish, 
spherical and much smaller in diameter 
than the large granules, which also vary 
much among themselves in size. The com- 
posite granules are but seldom found in 
flour, because they are broken up during 
the milling process; but even in the grain 
they are not very abundant. They are gen- 
erally formed of three granules, rarely of 
more. The separated portions can be de- 
termined in the flour by their sharp edges, 
and this will help to distinguish them from 
the small granules, which are about the 
same size. 

The large starch granules vary much in 
size in the same grain. The maximum in 
the above mentioned three cereals also 
varies considerably. The maximum size of 
the large granules is: 

In wheat 0.028—0.039 mm. diameter, rarely 0.040 mm. 
Inrye, — 0.020—9.040 mm. diameter. 
In barley, 0.021—0.026 mm. diameter. 

Consequently the largest granules are 
found in rye, and an admixture of rye to 
wheat flour could by this means be easily de- 
termined. In addition to this the rye starch 
granules are often marked internally by 
star-shaped fissures, a peculiarity, which, 
although not found in every rye granule, 
is rarely, if ever, found in wheat starch. 
These fissures are undoubtedly formed by 
a varying contraction in the different con- 
centric layers of which the starch granules 
are formed. These concentric layers are 
not as apparent in cereal starch as in pot#to 
starch. As soon however, as the grain has 





“germinated, and a transformation of starch 


into sugar has commenced, to feed the em- 
bryo, then these concentric layers are 
plainly visible. We can easily see many 
fissures, breaks, and other injuries in the 
starch granules, and are able, in this man- 
ner, to distinguish between flour made from 
germinated grain, and flour made from a 
healthy normal product. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF 
INDIAN WHEAT. 


A report of the Austrian counsel at Mar- 
seilles gives the following details on the 
subject: Indian wheat, almost unknown in 
Marseilles ten years ago, is an important 
article at present and able to compete with 
a few varieties of grain in our markets. 
The flour made of the softer grains are 
preferred by the bakers here. With the 
building of extensive railroads in India tests 
were made to determine the quality 
of the soil for wheat culture; small quanti- 
ties had been grown long since, but the 
natives always looked upon wheat as an 
article of luxury. The first shipments at ex- 


port were carried into England, but proved 
partially failures, because the grains arrived 
too late, and neither purified nor classified. 
But as soon as the shipments became larger 
and more regular, Indian wheat attracted 
attention, although is was far behind the 
American product with regard to purity. 

The costs of production and transporta- 
tion are yet large, for by the time the wheat 
arrives at London it costs 44sh. per quarter, 
(480 Ibs.). 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce es- 
timates the costs as follows: Price at the 
place of production, 13 to 14 sh; transpor- 
tation from the farm to the railway station, 
3sh; commission to Indian agents, 4 to 5sh; 
local expenses, storage, cleaning, bagging 
and railway transportation to Bombay, 7 to 
10sh; reloading and freight to Europe, 11sh. 
10d; commission at place of designation, 
2sh. 10d. 

The export of Indian wheat during the 
past ten years can be seen from the follow- 
ing table, numbers given in hundredweights: 





1878-74 . 1,755,554 
1876-77 . 2,498,285 
1880-81 + 6,444,449 
1881-82 + 19,868,520 
1882-83... «14,151,751 





It is stated that India can even now sup- 
ply the markets with 6,500,000 tons of 
wheat, while a more careful cultivation and 
low transportation charges would induce 
the production of twice that quantity. The 
railroad company known as the “Great 
Indian Peninsula” had to increase the 
freight charges last year, on account of the 
heavy rush of shipments. Other railroads are 
building and increased competition may 
have a beneficial result in the reduction of 
freight charges on the different lines of 
transportation between the interior and the 
seaports of India. 


ABOUT BOLTING CLOTH. 

In view of the many and important im- 
provements made in milling machinery and 
milling systems within the last few years, it 
becomes an absolute necessity for the miller 
to obtain the best and most endurable ma- 
terial for the practical and economic work- 
ing of his mill, says a writer in the Ad/g. 
Muehlen and Masch. Industrie Zeitung. 
One of the most important of these materi- 
als is undoubtedly the bolting cloth, and the 
following short description about the manu- 
facture of this article, which has been em- 
ployed everywhere with the greatest success, 
will undoubtedly be acceptable to our read- 
ers. The bolting cloth is principally man- 
ufactured in Switzerland from the best raw 
silk, obtained from Italy, which country 
takes the first rank at present among all silk 
producing lands. The spinning and beating 
of the silk forms an important factor in the 
manufacture of the gauze, and these pre- 
liminary manipulations, are, in view of their 
importance, always performed in the spin- 
ning mill. The silk itself is unreeled from 
the cocoons of the silk moths, of which there 
are quite a variety, but only the best and 
choicest species of these insects, which pro- 
duce the strongest and smoothest thread, 
are utilized for the production of bolting 
cloth. The manufacturers are thereby en- 
abled to guarantee the highest possible dur- 
ability and regularity of the thread and a 
gauze which is nearly perfection. The silk 
is reeled from the cocoons in single fine 
threads, and according to the number of the 
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gauze, from two to thirty of these threads 
are united to give the requisite thickness. 

A peculiarity of the bolting cloth silk 
consists in its form and in its close filling. 
Additional strength is given by a certain 
amount of twisting to which each individual 
fiber is subjected before the varying num- 
bers are twisted into the thread which finally 
makes up the cloth, Common silks loose 
an element of strength by a neglect of this 
peculiarity in the twisting of the thread. 
Many bolting cloth manufacturers use the 
silk in this latter manner, and this in con- 
nection with a less carefully chosen material, 
enables them tosell the cloth at comparatively 
low prices, but their products do not pos- 
sess the strength and durability which is 
necessary in the milling of to-day. Silk 
bolting cloth was first manufactured in 
Holland under the trade mark of “H. Anker 
Buylgaas.” Its manufacture was introduced 
into Switzerland in 1830, where it at present 
is in a flourishing condition and has out- 
distanced the products of Holland by care- 
ful improvements in the manufacture. The 
Swiss bolting cloths are known in every part 
of the earth, and acknowledged to be superior 
to any other. Bolting cloth of first quality 
is woven by hand, and no power-looms, 
driven by steam or water, can be used in 
their manufacture. The Owners of such 
mills have always been obliged to engage 
the best workmen, and these again, knowing 
that none but first-class materials are used 
for this article, are always desirous to obtain 
employment in bolting cloth mills, as they 
are enabled to produce a perfect cloth with 
as little difficulty as possible. 





BRITISH FLOURING MILL 
FIRES. 


Previous to the modern great improve- 
ments and complication of milling machinery, 
and the enormous increase of capacity in 
the great mills, flouring mill hazards were 
small, and mill fires comparatively infrequent, 
says The Miller, of London. In 1875 a 
notable change appeared in this regard, 
wherein two large mills were reported as 
destroyed by fire, at a respective loss of 
$175,000 and $100,000. Since then the 
average rate of such losses has alarmingly 
increased, those reported in 1876 aggregating 
nearly $214,000. In eleven of these the 
causes were unknown, four resulted from 
machinery friction, one from a drying kiln, 
and the other from grinding husks. In 
1877 the total loss by fire was over $358,- 
700. In nine of these the causes were 
unknown, one was from a lamp, three from 

~ explosions, and three were smut-room fires. 
In 1878 these losses were estimated at 
$275,000, in twelve of which the causes 
were unknown, one came frem the smut- 
room, and one from children playing with 
matches. In 1879 these losses had reached 
$472,000, eight were from unknown causes, 
one was by friction, one from wind, one 
from a dressing machine, and one from an 
explosion, The losses in 1880 were es- 
timated at about $532,400, sixteen were 
from unknown causes, and one from ex- 
plosion, a cause which is now giving rise to 
muchalarm. In 1881 the losses were placed 
at over $706,000, the highest on record in any 
period so far mentioned. This was the year 
of the Macclesfield flour mill explosion, 
resulting in a loss of $65,000; of the burn- 
ing of the Leeds co-operative society mills, 
with a loss of $100,000; and of the Robin- 
sons’s mill at Deptford, with a loss of 
$159,275. 

The American milling competition had 
by this time greatly stimulated the intro- 
duction of new machinery. In 1882 the 
losses were variously estimated at $830,000 
and $860,000 The Cardiff mill was burned 
this year, involving a loss of $125,000; that 
of the Hughes mill at Belfast, Ireland, at a 
Joss of $200,000; and a Bristol mill at a loss 






































of $100,000. The®Spiller mill fire this year 
originated in a silk machine, as did that of 
the same mill rebuilt this current year on 
Feb. 8. Some of the old type mills were 
also burned this year. An explosion oc- 
curred at Rochdale, causing a loss of $175,- 
000; also at York, with a loss of $50,000; 
and two small mills were burned aggre- 
gating a loss of $65,000. The flour mill 
fire losses in 1883, were variously estimated 
at $764,600 and at $758,600. The heaviest 
was the Riverstown mill in Ireland, amount- 
ing to $360,000, and the next greatest, the 
Runcorn Old Quay mill, a steam mill of 
immense capacity, amounting to $150,000. 
The reports of 1884 so far premise a full 
average of the recent years. 

The problem of the future, says the 
writer, is a very difficult one. There can- 
not be a return to old methods, even if the 
risks were lessened. The milling engineers 
must practically" and efficiently meet this 
problem of security, combined with all these 
immense and complicated improvements. 
Permanency must be one of the most im- 
portant objects of their attainment. As 
matters now are, even if re-employed to 
rebuild amid the debris of smouldering 
ruins, they will execute their work with fear 
and trembling. The mills on the continent 
are equally feeling the importance of this 
question, and make, antecedent to the con- 
tracts, a guarantee of insurability. The 
adoption of this plan in Great Britain is 
suggested as a motive for careful action 
and study on the part of the engineers, 

The importance of this subject is shown 
by the estimate made of the annual average 
loss by fire during the past five years, 


.| amounting to $675,460, or 2% cents per 


sack of flour manufactured. The insurance 
companies place the proper charge for an 
annual product of 72,758,148 centals for 
home consumption at 3% cents per sack. 





INSURANCE RISKS IN MILLS. 


The mill risk is not an enviable one, we 
are told by the /mvestigator. So says the 
underwriter, as well as the miller, and to 
the above statement statistics say emphat- 
ically, Amen! In view of this fact it is en- 
couraging to note that the millers in this 
country are exercising more care in the con- 
struction of their buildings. According to 
a journal devoted to their interests it is now 
customary, “before they give an order for a 
new mill on lines approaching the modern 
type, to make it an antecedent condition 
that the engineer shall show that the mill is 
insurable on something like reasonable terms 
in good fire offices.” From this it appears 
that it now lies in the power of the under- 
writer to take such action as will result in 
the production of a type of flour mills that 
will be less objectionable from an insurance 
standpoint. Let us hope that the under- 
writer will be so exacting in his requirement 
that the number of “avoidable causes” of 
mill fires will be greatly reduced. A millers’ 
mutual insurance company estimates that 
about sixty per cent. of all mill fires are from 
avoidable causes, and among these are given 
broken lanterns and open lights, oily and 
dirty rags, dirt around steam pipes, and un- 
protected steam feeds—the latter often rest- 
ing on wood—poor oils, and waste used in 
bearings, matches left for rats, etc., lack of 
system in governing watchmen, careless fire- 
men, millers, and employes. Tothese may 
well be added, open stairways, elevators, 
and hatches with no iron doors as safeguards, 
no water, buckets, good hose, or other 
extinguishing apparatus. 


CAN WINTER WHEAT BE SUC- 
CESSFULLY GROWN IN MIN- 
NESOTA AND NORTHWEST. 


The recent statement by the National 
Agricultural Agent that numerous farmers in | 





their attention to the selection of the best 
variety of winter wheat for seed, preparatory 
to the planting of winter wheat, in place of 
spring, has given rise to considerable discus- 
sion. Pennock Pusey who, as ex-State 
statistician, and a gentleman who takes much 
interest in agricultural matters, was inter- 
viewed and expressed the belief that the 
great difficulty likely to be experienced in 
raising winter wheat would be the lack of 
the snowy covering necessary to prevent the 
freezing of the seed. Mr. Pusey called at- 
tention to the erroneous idea so prevalent 
outside of Minnesota, that from its latitude 
the State was subject to heavy falls of snow 
every winter. On the contrary a fall of six 
inches depth was almost unheard of, and the 
snow was almost sure to be blown into 
drifts, leaving many spots comparatively 
bare. In the country of Southern Pennsyl- 
vania, where wheat is almost a staple, the 
snows of December are supplemented by 
others throughout the winter months, so that 
the protecting covering grows constantly 
deeper, or, at least, the first snow does not 
disappear before others come to add to its 
volume. The raising of winter wheat has 
been carried on to some extent in Minnesota 
for a good many years. In the Swedish set- 
tlement in Chicago county, where fields are 
protected by surrounding forests and snow 
is not blown away as soon as it decends; 
along the Mississippi also, south of St. Paul, 
where bluffs afford protection, winter wheat 
has been successfully raised. Some farmers 
in Southern Minnesota sow wheat in their 
corn fields after the stalks have been cut off 
to within a foot or less of the ground. The 
stalks give lodgment to the snow, and in the 
spring, before the wheat has reached an ap- 
preciable height, can be cut off with a hoe. 
This involves a good deal of labor, but has 
been found to pay. The seed is turned into 
the ground in the fall with a cultivator. 


H. H. Young, who is secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture for the State of Minne- 
sota and representative of the national 
Bureau of Agriculture, says he has no doubt 
that the growing of winter wheat can be 
made a success in the Northwest. Prof. 
Loring, the national commissioner of agri- 
culture, has of late been making especial 
efforts to obtain statistics from the North- 
western States in regard to the experiments 
made by farmers in sowing winter wheat, 
and Secretary Young has sent out large num- 
bers of circulars—embracing every county 
in the State—making inquiries upon this 
particular point. He has received several 
hundred replies, sufficient to enable him to 
form a tolerably definite estimate of the 
acreage for the present year. He says the 
figures will reach almost, if not quite, 100,- 
000 acres, which is very largely in excess of 
any previous year in the history of the State. 
The largest acreage in any one year hereto- 
fore has been about 50,000, the general aver- 
age being 20,000 to 30,000 acres annually. 
This conclusively demorstrates that the 
farmers have been successful in their past 
experiments with winter wheat and have 
determined to devote a larger portion of 
their farming lands to its cultivation. The 
idea seems to have gained currency that 
winter wheat is only adapted to Southern 
Minnesota—if it can be called a success in 
any portion of the State. This is not true. 
Winter wheat has been sown for the past 
twenty years in Minnesota—in limited quan- 
tities—but it has been confined to no partic- 
ular section. The acreage has been extended 
as far north as the line of the Northern 
Pacific railroad. But the growing of this 
variety of wheat has been confined exclus- 
ively to the wooded sections, or along the 
banks of the Mississippi river where protec- 
tion was afforded by the bluffs, and where 
the snow would remain longer on the ground. 
Winter wheat has been raised as success- 
fully in the northern portion of the State as 





general though, that only spring wheat could 
be made to thrive on the prairies, because 
the snows melted off earlier than in the 
woods, or drifted and left so much bare 
ground. This, Mr. Young says, has been 
proved a fallacy. Experiments have shown 
that, with anything like a favorable season, 
winter wheat can be grown ina prairie coun- 
try. The coming spring will demonstrate 
this much more satisfactorily—that is, there 
will be a much larger prairie acreage and a 
better opportunity to judge by practical re- 
sults. A number of farmers in the Red 
River valley have sown winter wheat on a 
large scale, and many prairie farms have a 
goodly proportion of acreage devoted to the 
same purpose. Several varieties of wheat 
have been sown and properly marked, so 
that it may be known just what variety 
thrives best. The experience of many farm- 
ers who have sown both winter and spring 
wheat has shown that the former, under 
favorable conditions, yield better. Of course 
these illustrations have been on a compar- 
atively small scale, but it is confidently ex- 
pected that by the time of the coming harvest 
there will be reliable data to conclusively 
establish the success or failure of winter 
wheat raising in the Northwest. Mr. Young 
does not place much reliance in the raising 
of this wheat on the prairies a long distance 
to the west and north of St. Paul, but he has 
every reasonable assurance that success will 
crown the efforts of farmers, at least in 
Minnesota, in this direction, He cannot see 
why winter wheat cannot be grown just as 
well in Minnesota as in Michigan, and he is 
certain that the experiments, to be made on 
a larger scale than ever before, will prove 
that Minnesota's soil and climate are adapted 
to the successful raising of wheat from seed 
sown in the late fall. 





A FRENCH WHEAT CLEANER. 


At the recent Nice Exhibition was a ma- 
chine shown by M. A. Maurel, of Marseilles, 
we are told by the Scéentific American, 
In the upper part of this machine is placed 
a hopper immediately over a cylindrical and 
open topped receiver. Horizontal stirrers 
on a vertical shaft work in this receiver, 
motion being given by bevel gearing and a 
pulley driving off the main shaft of the im- 
plement. The wheat to be treated is fed 
into the hopper and falls thence into the 
cylindrical receiver beneath, where it is sub- 
jected to the action of water delivered at a 
sufficient pressure to keep the sound wheat 
at the level of a discharge opening in the 
side of the receiver, the stones and heavy 
impurities falling to the bottom, and dust, 
shaff, etc., floating to the top, where they 
pass off by an overflow. The sound wheat 
being carried, as described, through an open- 
ing below the water level, is taken with the 
steam along a slightly inclined trunk rectang- 
ular in section, and in the bottom of which 
is set a series of catch plates to receive and 
hold any stones that may have been brought 
over with the wheat. From this trunk the 
wheat falls into the bottom of a vertical 
drying cylinder, after having been previously 
separated from a part of the water by means 
of a centrifugal fan. The drying columns, 
of which there are one or more, have perfor- 
ated sides containing a series of inclined 
blades mounted on a vertical shaft and 
driven at a considerable velocity. By this 
means the weight is raised to the top of the 
first column, where it passes out by a dis- 
charge to the bottom of the second column, 
and is again raised, by which time the oper- 
ation of cleaning and drying is supposed to 
be complete. 


DANGER AHEAD. 


“The freest government,” said Daniel 


| Webster, “cannot long endure when the ten- 


dency of the laws is to create a rapid ac- 


the southern part of the State; have turned | in the southern. The opinion has been | cumulation of property in the hands of the 
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few, and to render the masses poor and de- 
pendent.” Is not property accumulating in 
the hands of the few, and are not the masses 
fast becoming poor and dependent? The 
wealth of Vanderbilt and Gould far exceeds 
that of Croesus or Marcus Aurelius. Men 
are not considered very rich whose wealth 
does not exceed $10,000,000. Nor have 
these enormous fortunes been gained by le- 
gitimate trade. They are the results of 
speculation or monopoly. Often this spec- 
ulation has been in breadstuffs, “corners,” 
(which are crimes by our old common law), 
as in the case of Armour Brothers, who 
made, in one year, $7,000,000 by a “corner” 
in pork. Fully as often this wealth is the 
fruit of monopoly (another crime by our 
common law), as in the case of the Pacific 
Railroads and the Standard Oil Company. 


Do we realize how rapidly wealth is grav- 
itating into the hands of the few? Twenty- 
five years ago the richest man in the country 
was not worth above $10,000,000. When 
old Stephen Girard died he was the wealth- 
iest man in the United States, and he was 
not worth more than that. When Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt died his estate was estima- 
ted at $75,000,000, and the estate of A. T. 
Stewart, a few years thereafter, was rated 
at $50,000,000. These were then the rich- 
est men in the country. es 

But what of the other side? Take Bos- 
ton, the center of culture, the pride of Pur- 
itan New England. Consult the report of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tistics. In Boston there are 30,000 women 
who live by sewing. Their average weekly 
wages do not exceed $2.75. Paper box 
makers average $3 per week. Machine girls 
make more, perhaps a dollar a day; but the 
work induces spinal disease, and in two 
years breaks them down. They work ten 
hours per day. They live on dry food, and 
perhaps a little weak tea, and sleep in mis- 
erable, filthy quarters. Steady work just 
keeps soul and body together; lack of work 
means either starvation, beggary, or shame. 

Do the laws favor this? Where is there 
one that opposes it? Note the fate of bills 
in opposition to it that come before Con- 
gress. If they provide for the giving back 
to the government, lands forfeited by pow- 
erful railroad corporations, they are amend- 
ed till they have but little force; if to com- 
pel another railroad to provide a sinking 
fund to pay its indebtedness to the govern- 
ment, they are so framed as to put the mat- 
ter entirely in the hands of the corporation. 
When settlers attempted to occupy certain 
lands claimed by a California railroad, the 
Supreme Court decided that the lands be- 
longed to the railroad; shortly afterwards, 
when the state of California attempted to 
tax this railroad for these lands, the same 
court decided that the lands did not belong 
to the railroad. It is notorious that laws 
are so framed, so interpreted, and so en- 
forced as to favor the accumulation of riches, 
even by unjust means, and to make poverty 
the lot of the many. 

With these facts before us the words of 
Webster have a deep significance. They 
are the expression of the deep conviction of 
a statesman, after a thorough study of his- 
tory. We belleve that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire; we believe that superior labor 
should receive superior pay; we hold that 
property, rightly won, should be held as sa- 
cred in law as liberty or life. We know 
that by the natural course of events some 
earn and save more than others, and what 
thus becomes theirs they should hold inviol- 
able. We abhor communism; we believe 
that the work of the hand or head should 
be paid all it will bring in a free market; and 
we abhor the teachings that the trader, the 
man of necessitous convenience, should not 
be reasonably paid; but we do say that 
speculators, monopolists, and stock jobbers 
are public robbers and legalized thieves; and 
it is a shame that the tendency of law is to 











favor their work. It threatens the prosper- 
ity of the people and the existence of our 
government. It is high"time that we gave 
serious consideration to the warning words 
of Webster, and that some efficient means 
should be devised to correct these evil ten- 
dencies.—Rural New Yorker. 





THE TRANSPORTATION QUES- 
TION. 

The adoption of even the strictest system 
of inter-state regulation of commerce will 
never solve the transportation question for 
the western farmer, says the Iowa State 
Register. No rule or regulation which 
would be just to the railroads could so 
cheapen the transportation of our bulky pro- 
duce to the seaboard as to be profitably 
borne by the producer. No process has yet 
been devised for moving so far the product 
of the farm in its gross condition. So our 
farmers need not be waiting for that better 
time foreshadowed by the plan so ably pre- 
sented to the American Congress by Sena- 
tor Wilson. They must be accommodating 
their farms to a system of condensing the 
products to the smallest bulk possible. Wheat 
corn, hay, potatoes, etc., cannot be trans- 
ported to distant markets. We must either 
bring mechanics and manufacturers among 
us to consume at home these bulky pro- 
ducts, or we must convert them into such 
articles as will stand transportation, and yet 
yield profit to the producer, 

Let us illustrate by the actual facts in the 
experience of Kansas and Nebraska, during 
the past year. These two states, for the 
first time, had immense corn crops, which 
they could not consume at home. Those 
states in 1883 produced, carefully estima- 
ted, 274,000,000 bushels of corn. Of this 
137,000,000 bushels supplied the entire home 
demand, leaving for transportation to mar- 
ket the same amount. We have not the 
data for the charges on corn from the vari- 
ous railroad stations in those states to Chi- 
cago, consequently our figures will fail of 
much of the force that they would have if 
we could get the full cost of the transporta- 
tion of this 137,000,000 bushels of corn from 
its start to its final destination. But during 
the time of the shipment of this corn the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road charged 
20 cents per 100 pounds of corn from Kan- 
sas City to Chicago, and from Omaha 25 
cents. And it is fair to estimate that the 
average from the various parts of those 
states to Chicago would be at least 35 cents 
per 100 pounds. This would make the 
transportation on this 137,000,000 bushels 
$26,852,000. And, if it be continued to 
New York, there would be added half as 
much more. 

If this corn had been converted into pork, 
at the calculation that one bushel of corn 
would make ten pounds of pork, in this 
shape there would have been 1,370,000,000 
pounds for shipment, or 685,000 tons, or 
68,500 car loads, which at $70 per car, the 
price from Omaha the past year, would be 
$4,795,000. This would show a saving to 
the farmers of those states in the transpor- 
tation of their surplus corn crop for one 
year of $22,057,000. This is an immense 
sum, and yet it is indisputable. But if we 
hhad the exact figures at which the 137,000,- 
000 bushels of corn were disposed of, as 
well as the 68,500 car loads of pork, it would 
show a still larger balance in favor of the 
farmers of those states. There is but little 
doubt if that corn had been wisely converted 
into pork, beef, mutton, butter, horses or 
mules, but the net proceeds after transpor- 
tation to market would have been at least 
$50,000,000 in favor of the producers over 
selling the corn. It is true the railroads 
would not have as much or as profitable a 
business. But they too, must learn to econ- 
omize in expenses, in salaries, and in the 
careless destructien of railroad property. 

But this question is not merely for Kansas 








and Nebraska, but for the farmers every- 
where in such localities as are productive of 
grain and grass. Not another bushel of 
grain should ever go out of the states so 
well adapted to the production of all classes 
of stock and of the various kinds of food 
suited to their rapid and full development. 
In this way, and this only, can the farmer 
solve the transportation problem favorably 
to his own pocket. 











BOLTING CLOTH. 

Do not order your cloth until you have 
conferred with us. It will pay you, both 
in point of quality and price. We are 
prepared with special facilities for this 
work. Write us before you order, 

CASE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Office and Factory, 5th Street, north of 
Naughten. 


EE 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 
Always commands a better price, and 
gives better satisfaction to the consumer 
when made by the aid of Crausons’ Silver 
Creek Roller Buckwheat Shucker, This 
is afact which we can demonstrate to any 
miller who will write us. 
G. 8. CRANSON & SON, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


FOR SALE!! 


Nine full set of the celebrated 
Stevens rolls, made by the John T. 
Noye Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Six of 
them were sent to the Commercial 
Mills, Detroit, Mich., in December 
last, but were taken from there with- 
out having been put in operation, or 
having been touched by fire, and our 
rolls substituted. They were made 
from the present patterns of the John 
T. Noye Mfg. Co., and have their late 
so-called Holt belt drive (or words 
to that effect). We will furnish 
smooth rolls with these machines, or 
any kind of corrugations, to parties 
who may object to the Stevens cor- 
rugations. Three set we have re- 
cently taken from the celebrated 
Elkhorn Mills, of H. D. Rush & Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan., where our rolls 
are being placed. All of these rolls 
were made at Ansonia, Conn., and are 
of the same make as those used by the 
John T. Noye Mfg. Co. We offer these 
rolls at half list price. Please write for 
particulars. Respectfully, 

NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 














Advertisements under this head, 2% cents each 
insertion for % words, and 1% cents'for each ad- 
ditional word. Cash with order. Three con- 


secutive insertions will be given for the price of two, 


SITUATION WANTED. 


In acustom grist or flouring mill by a man who has 
had about two and one-half years’ experience as a 
miller, and can furnish best of references. Address, 
J. He NICHOLAS, Forestville, Chautauqua County, 
vi: jt 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Advertisements of Mils for Saleor Rent, Part- 
ners Wanted, Machines for Sale or Ea- 
change, ctc., etc., cost 1% cents per word for one 
insertion, o7 4 cents per word for four intertions, 
No order taken for less than 0 cenits for one inser- 
tion, or $1 for four insertions. Cash must ao- 
company the . When replies are ordered 
sent care of this office, 10 cents must be added to 
bay postage. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE. 
A portable iron disk feed mill for sale. 
large capacity, and in perfect order; unpacked, as de- 
livered from factory. Price, $40. Address, O. F. F., 
drawer 203, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Well built, 





MILL FOR SALE IN EAST VIRGINIA. 


A never-failing water-power flouring and grist mill 
can be bought at asacrifice. Unavoidable circumstances 
forces this property in market. Brick building 44x48. 
Good investment. For feictiars, address, C. C. 
CHAPMAN, Smithfield, Isle of Wight county, Va, 





STEAM FLOURING MILL FOR 
LET. 

New buildings and new modern milling machinery. 
Patent rollers for making new process flour, Also two 
run of stone for rye flour and feed, all in complete 
working order. Large local trade. Situated on line of 
railroad. Inquire of FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Fishkill Landing, N. Y. 81i 





SALE OR TO 





FOR SALE CHEAP. 

One 6-horse power engine and 10-horse power boiler. 
all complete, price, $350; one 8-horse power engine and 
(0-horse power boiler, price, $375; one 10-horse power 
Portable complete, price, $350; ‘one 10-horse power 






Russell Traction, price, $500 ; one 4-horse power verti 
cal engine, price, $120.’ Call’ or address for particulars 
EZRA F, LANDIS, Lancaster, Pa. 262 








MILL FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Situated in the town of East Bloomfield, Ontario Co., 
N.Y. Mill has 3 run stone and all machinery for doing 
first class custom and merchant work, There iseight 
acres of land. Good house, barn and plenty, of fruit, 
the mill is driven by spring stream that never fails. 
Situated 34 mill from depot. Reasons for selling ili 
health. Those wibiae te buy mill property would do 
wie see this. BURRELL BROS, East ieomatelds 


FOR SALE. 


Water mill at Whitehall, ‘lrempenham county, Wis. 
Mill built in 1878. Five run of stone. Mill easily con- 
verted into roller mill, Plenty of water all seasons. 
Good custom trade. Can command trade of Wisconsin 
Pinery. Home demand for all. Wheat supply from 
first hands. Mill forty rods from Depot, Side track 
to mill can be procured. Whitehall is a thriving town 
and county seat, Good reasons for selling. Address, 
WHITEHALL MILL CO., Whitehall, Wis. 7 


AN EIGHTY BARREL ROLLER MILL FOR 
SALE. 


I offer for sale two-thirds interest in the “Ashley 
Roller Mill.” The mill is doing a big business, and is 
making money, ted on railroad track.’ Good 
shipping facilities for shipping direct from the mill 
into cars. Situated in the heart of a good, long-berry 
wheat section, Reason for selling: I want to build on 
a larger scale at some other point. No mill within ten 
miles. For terms and particulars address J. B. MILL- 
ER, Ashley, Ohio. 








NIAGARA MILLS TO RENT 


For a term of Having seven run of stone and 


douring. 


machinery for Is vety conveniently located 
ip the City of Lockport, N. Yau on the Erie Canal, 
Operated by a Leffel turbine. ‘Buildings of stone, 


slate roofs, ample storage capacity and good water 
power. Wheat taken directly into the mill from boats, 
also from teams, Prospects for a large crop of wheat 
‘Two railroads can take flour in any direction. 

his i the timeto get ready for grinding the new crop. 
Terms liberal. Apply to L. A. SPALDING, Lock- 
port, N. ¥. 812 


MILL FOR SALE. 


Iwant to sell one-half interest in the “Brick City 
Mills” and water power. Mill building is of brick, 
40x80 feet in size, and six stories high. Fitted out 
complete with seven sets of rolls and four pairs of 
burrs, Thoroughly repaired last August at a cost of 
between $4,000 and $9,000. Turkey river is here 200 
feet wide, with rock bottom and sides, making one of 
the cheapest powers to maintain in the state. The 

ywer is double the amount ever used. Price for half 
interest is $11,000, Address J. G. BOTSFORD, Cler- 
mont, Iowa, 013 


SALE OF MILL PROPERTY. 


‘The undersigned will on the 19th day of July, 1884, 
sell at public sale on the premises, a valuable custom 
mill, situated at Perkinsville, Madison County, 
Indiana, about twelve miles west'of Anderson and 
twelve miles east of Noblesville. | Good pike leading to 
each place. There is now in the mill three-run of 
burrs, Water power is sufficient to run mill with capac- 
ity of 100 barrels in twenty-four hours. Mill is frame 
and four stories high, situated in excellent wheat and 
corn country and doing good business. Cause for sell~ 
ing, owner is dead. For particulars, address the un 
dersigned, at Perkinsville, Madison County, Indiana. 
GEORGE V. ZELLER, Administrator. 91 








YOU CAN BUY THESE CHEAP. 


140 Az elevator cups. | made by W. P. Myer, 
1300 4%x8%4,¢ of Indianapolis, Ind, 
One No. $ Excelsior Centrifugal reel. 
One ‘4 J. T. Walter Middlings Puri 
One “ rr 
Four McCully Corn Cob Crushers. 
Each of the above articles is brand new, in perfect 
condition, just as they left the factories, never having 
been unboxed, and will be sold very cheap for cash, the 
owner having changed his plans, has no use for them, 
Address S., 80 care THE Mittinc Wor, Buffalo, 
N.Y. tf 








VALUABLE MILL PROPERTY, 


Roxbury Mill, on Antietam River, for Rent or for 
Sale on easy terms. This property comprises a most 
desirable flouring mill in complete order with three run 
of burrs, excellent and never-failing water power, 23 
acres rich land, good two-story dwelling house, situated 
one mile northeast of Breathedsville, on Washington 
County railroad, and five miles southeast of Hagers- 
town, and on the road leading from the Hagerstown 
and Sharpsburg pike to the Hagerstown and Boonsboro 

ke, in as fine and heaithy agricultural district as can 
be found. "A full supply of wheat can always be had 
by wagons, direct from farmers in the neighborhood. 
The mill has always had local custom for all the mili 
feed and much of the flour made. For terms, &., 
apply to GEO, T. GAMBRILL & CO., Baltimore, 
Ma,, or F. F. Mc COMOS, Attorney, Hagerstown, 
Md. 14 








“GRAND VALLEY MILLS” FOR SALE. 


At Triplett, Mo, | Mill building is 28130 feet and four 
stories high.’ Built by G. & W. Todd & Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo. It has one pair of 3%-foot stones for 
wheat; one pair 30-inch, for corn; a two-reel chest, 24 
feet long; a No. 4 Martin’s centrifugal reel; a No. 1 
Smith purfier; a Eureka smutter, and a corn sheller. 
All new and in good running order. Engine room, 
18x28 feet. Engine and boiler built by the Erie Cit 
Tron Works. ‘Engine, 1 oiler, 88 inches by 12 
feet, tubular; all new and in’ good order. Located in 
the town of Triplett, Mo., 75 feet from Wabash railroad 
track. Town contains abou: 700 inhabitants. Mill has 
a good local trade established, and in a good wheat- 
raising district. Abundance of’ water, and fuel plenty 
and cheap. All the facilities for doing a No. 1 busi~ 
ness. Satisfactory reasons given for selling. A good 
opening for a practical miller for doing a good business. 
For terms and price address MADDOCK & SHIPP, 
Triplett, Mo. 912 








TEE MILLING WwWoRLL. 


JUNE 26, 1884. 
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EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 


C. A. Wenborne, Proprietor. 


Office, Lewis Block, cor. Washington and Swan Streets. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mr. Tuomas McFaut is the authorized agent and 
traveling correspondent for this paper. 





SUBSCRIPTION. 
1m the United States and Canada, postage prepaid 
$1.50 Per Year, in advance ; can be remitted by Postal 
order, registered letter, or New York Exchange. If 
currency is enclosed in unregistered letter, it must be at 

sender's risk. 

To all Foreign Countries embraced in the General 
Postal Union, $2.25 Per Year, in advance, 

Subscribers. can have the ‘mailing address of their 
paper changed as often as they desire. Send both old 
and new addresses, Those who fail to receive their 
papers promptly will please notify at once. 


ADVERTISING. 

Card of Rates sent promptly on application Orders 
for new advertisements should reach this office on 
Tuesday morning, to insure insertion in the week's 
issue. ‘Changes for current advertisements should be 
sent so as to reach this office Saturda: 


EDITOR’S AWNOUNOEMENT. 

Correspondence is invited from millers and millwrights 
on any subject pertaining to any branch of milling or 
the grain and flour trade, 

Correspondents must give their full name and address 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee ol 
good faith, 

This pa 





ys. 


has no connection with any manufactur- 
ing or mill furnishing business. Its editorial opinions 
cannot and will not be influenced by a bestowal or 
refusal of patronage. It has nothing for sale, but its 
space to advertisers and itself to subscribers. 


Entered at the Post Office, ai Buffalo, N. Y., as 
mail matter of second-class. 
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THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 


“The Chief of Police of Philadelphia has issued an 
order prohibiting the firing of crackers, squibs, etc., 
within the city limits on the Fourth of July. A like 
order ought to be issued in every city, town and village 
in the country. The use of fireworks in cities and 
towns on the Fourth of July is simply an unmeaning 
piece of nonsense, and exceedingly dangerous both to 
life and property. We again call upon the Mayor and 
proper authorities of this city to enforce the law upon 
that subject.” 


We clip the above from our contemporary, 
the Cincinnaté Price Current. In the 
abstract Mr. Murray is right. The use of 
fireworks in cities and towns is fraught with 
more or less danger, but does Mr. Murray 
forget that he was once a boy? We area 
gray-headed, broken-down, old man, yet we 
should sadly miss the startling fire-cracker, 
the unexpected torpedo, the grotesque devil- 
chaser and the brilliant, incomprehensible 
sky rocket, on the anniversary of this glo- 
rious Republic’s birth were their use entirely 
prohibited. The small boy delights in noise; 
let him make it once a year. We realize 
fully the danger to which certain property 
may be exposed, and we realize also that the 
average Yankee boy would lose much of 
patriotic enthusiasm were he debarred from 
giving it expression in the way of fire-crack- 
ers, squibs, etc. Picture to yourself Mr. 
Murray, the entire Yankee boy nation sitting 
calmly down on the glorious Fourth, while 
listening in open-mouthed astonishment to 
the Declaration of Independence, and the 
speeches of half-fledged attorneys, eulogizing 
the valorous deeds of the revolutionary 
heroes, while picturing in all the glowing 
colors of language the scenes of struggle, 
triumph or defeat through which this coun- 
try passed before its independence became 
a reality, imagine the boys growing 
enthusiastic on church festival lemonade, or 
inwardly resolving to “stand by the old flag” 
after partaking of picnic ice cream. 

It may be urged that the firing of pistols, 
crackers, etc., has little to do with patriotism, 
but the boy associates this day of annual 








license with the act of which it is com- 
memorative, and unconsciously imbibes a 
love of country therefrom. As a rule boys 
are thoughtless, and careless, but cannot 
some means other than entire prohibition 
of this source of pleasure be devised to 
render the day less hazardous to life and 
property? Let us, while comprehending 
in the fullest degree the danger to which 
life and property is exposed on this day of 
powder and fun, not forget that we were, 
long years ago perhaps, boys, and as such 
anxiously looked forward to, and saved our 
money for, the Fourth of July. If the fire- 
cracker must go, let us devise some other 
means of rendering the day enjoyable and 
memorable to the small boy who never 
thinks, but who in after years may be called 
upon to do deeds of valor for the country 
whose birthday he now hopes to celebrate 
in the time-honored manner. 





Bounp to keep up with the procession if 
it takes a leg, our estimable and venerable, 
if somewhat wishy-washy, New York con- 
temporary has added to its staff a funny 
man, and this is his maiden effort. 


Tne Mittinc Wortp objects to the discussion of 
the relative merits of porcelain and chilled iron, Tue 
Mutuinc Wortp probably could not tell the difference 
between the two, and if it could, lacks the grit to make 
an assertion. 


Our opportunities for acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the merits of porcelain and chilled 
iron, as material for roll surfaces, are in- 
ferior to those possessed by our contem- 
porary, for we, alas, possess no ‘Permanent 
Exhibition,” but if, with this great advantage, 
our e, c. cannot yet tell which side up a cen- 
trifugal reel should stand, ude his issue for 
June 11, then we have nothing to regret. 
THE MILLING WORLD did not object to 
the discussion of the subject alluded to; it 
simply suggested, in the mildest possible 
manner, that some other matter might be 
more profitably and intelligently discoursed 
upon. It ventures still to incline to that 
opinion, because this question of porcelain 
and chilled iron was, several years ago, worn 
threadbare, without profitable result to the 
journal discussing it, or the unhappy reader 
upon whom it was afflicted. Under certain 
conditions there can be no question that the 
porcelain roll has advantages over the chilled 
iron, while under other conditions the chilled 
iron roll is the superior. Every practical 
miller of extended experience knows this, 
and every builder of roller mills will, we be- 
lieve, admit it. Messrs. Allis & Co., of Mil- 
waukee, are the only manufacturers of 
porcelain rolls in the United States, so it is 
not presumable they require this discussion 
to keep alive the interest in these machines. 
They also are among the largest builders of 
chilled iron rolls in this country. We have 
had no expression of their opinion, but 
believe it will coincide with our own, 
viz: existing conditions influence the value 
of either. We would give a cent to know 
the gentleman who penned the funny 
paragraph which has served us as a text, 
and will recklessly wager a bottle of pop 
that he is in total oblivion as to the size of 
the sand bag possessed by THE MILLING 
Wor.p. The charge that this journal lacks 
“grit” is excruciatingly comical, and it has 
so taken our fancy that we give it circulation 
among our dusty friends who might other- 
wise be deprived of the privilege of applaud- 
ing a budding funny fellow. 


From all we can learn there is a good 
deal of unnecessary “cutting” being done 
by some builders of, and dealers'in, milling 
machinery; we say unnecessary, because 
we do not believe any more sales are 
effected by cutting prices than there would 
be were values maintained at a level that 
would permit a fair and just manufacturing 
profit. Builders of flour mill machinery 
have enjoyed a season of activity, profit and 
prosperity, such as few, if any other, lines 








of industrial pursuit can rival, and it is 
natural that a season of inactivity should 
sooner or later be experienced. The business 
of mill building, enlarging and remodeling, 
has for a number of years been run at high 
pressure, while of late there has been little 
if any profit in flour milling. It was time 
therefore to call a halt, and this has been 
done. The endeavor to force sales of 
milling machinery during the present dull- 
ness of the flour trade, by reducing prices 
below a profitable level, we can but consider 
an unwise policy. It is easy to lower values, 
but difficult to again advance them, and if 
this policy becomes general, it can but re- 
sult in lowering the quality of the goods 
placed on the market. Such a result would 
be deplorable, and is not pleasant to con- 
template. True, much of the material 
entering the construction of milling ma- 
chinery has declined in price, as in many 
cases has the cost of labor, but not to the 
extent which some sales of machinery would 
warrant. It is far better to make few sales 
at a fair profit, than many sales without 
profit. The effort to extend one’s business 
by an indiscriminate slashing of prices, in- 
dicates one of two things: either exorbitant 
values have hitherto‘ruled, or the one who 
seeks to build up and increase his business 
in this manner, is but building a pit into 
which he will ultimately tumble. Millers 
whose necessities compel them to put in 
additional machinery are amply able, and 
entirely willing, to pay for what they want. 
The effort to extend trade, and induce 
millers to purchase what they do not yet 
want, by cutting prices below a profitable 
level is to be deprecated. 





THE failure of D, L. Wing & Co,, re~ 
corded in another column, is the first large 
failure in the milling line, which may be 
traced to dull flour markets, in several 
months. Despite the fact, however, that 
low prices for flour have so long prevailed, 
there does not appear to have been so great 
a degree of inconvenience experienced 
among flour manufacturers, as in other 
branches of trade. Whether this failure 
is to be the precursor of others, of course 
cannot be determined, but from the cir- 
cumstances surrounding it we should judge 
it will have no effect upon the trade. From 
what we can learn there has evidently been 
an attempt to do a large business upon in- 
sufficient capital, resulting, very naturally, 
in these times of stringency, in failure 
to make both ends meet. It is stated 
that the Planet mills, located at Litchfield, 
IIL, represented an investment of $400,000. 
Upon this there is a bonded indebtedness of 
$225,000. Outside of this the liabilities are 
variously estimated at from $120,000 to 
$170,000. All, or very nearly all, of the 
indebtedness is to Eastern parties, St. Louis 
banks having extended little accommodation 
without ample security. Messrs. Wing 
& Co. endeavored, unsuccessfully, to 
work up a demand for their output in St. 
Louis, and were obliged to content them- 
selves with eastern and foreign markets, 
which latterly have not been remarkable for 
margins of profit. It is perhaps possible 
that Mr. Wing would have pulled through 
all right had he not gone into building a 
railroad for convenience of shipping the 
mill’s products. It is further stated that 
during the only paying month of last year, 
October, the mill broke down, and for a 
period of thirty days lay idle, involving a 
loss of $30,000 on contracts. The matter 
as a whole seems to be in a complex con- 
dition, but it is asserted that no one will lose 
a dollar by the suspension, which it is said 
will be but temporary. 





Our valued contemporary, the Boston 
Journal of Commerce, touches upona sub- 
ject which should be brought to the atten- 











tion of every business man, and that is the 
failure to return to their owners letters of 
recommendation accompanying applications * 
for employment. Such letters oftentimes 
are filed away in the anticipation that the 
near future may present an opening for the 
applicant, and then his eligibility may be in- 
telligently considered, or the position for 
which application has been made may have 
been filled, and the application, with the 
letters accompanying, are put carelessly or 
thoughtlessly aside, and become lost or de- 
stroyed. This is not right. As our con- 
temporary says: ‘Employers seeking help 
should remember that recommendations 
once earned and secured by young men are 
highly prized by them until they have earned 
a reputation and made a name for them- 


| selves; and when recommendations are en- 


closed with an application for a position, 
they should be in all cases promptly returned, 
and not thoughtlessly dropped into the waste 
basket as of little value, for they are of great 
value to their proper owner. The writer 
has gone through all this in detail, and 
knows whereof he writes, and can show a 
large bundle of such documents all written 
over twenty-five years ago, and they still 
have a value in aiding to trace out events in 
manufacturing history in days gone by.” 





Our Canadian neighbors we judge are 
dissatisfied with the workings of a part of 
their tariff system, for we learn that at a 
recent meeting of the Toronto Board of 
Trade, H. N. Baird gave notice of a motion 
that as the Board was satisfied that the 
milling industry of that country labors un- 
der a most unnecessary and unfair disad- 
vantage whenever the wheat crop of Canada 
is less.than the consumptive requirements 
of the country, and being satisfied that this 
disadvantage is due to the tariff discrimin- 
ating in favor of the American manufac- 
turer of flour by imposing a duty of only 
50 cents per barrel on American flour, 
whereas the duty on American wheat is 15 
cents per bushel, or equal to 71 cents per 
barrel, thereby making it impossible for the 
Canadian miller to compete with his Amer- 
ican rivals: it was 

Resolved, That, as the principle of the Canadian 
tariff is avowed to protect the Canadian manufacturer, 
and as it markedly fails in this particular, this Board 
do memorialize the Government to rectify the injustice 
by at least equalizing the duties on American wheat and 
flour, so that the American miller will not have an ab- 


solutely protected advantage from the operation of the 
Canadian tariff. 





This motion is to be discussed at the 
next meeting of the Board. 





THE Bureau of Statistics reports the 
arrival in this country, during the month of 
May, of 82,581 immigrants. Of this total 
number, there arrived from England and 
Wales, 6,735; Ireland, 14,163; Scotland, 989; 
Austria, 2,424; Bohemia, 1,589; Belgium, 
123; Denmark, 1,928; France, 336; Ger- 
many, 28,279; Hungary, 1,303; Italy, 3,405; 
Netherlands, 706; Norway, 4,368; Russia, 
1,819; Poland, 1,218; Sweden, 5,456; Swit- 
zerland, 1,260; Dominion of Canada, 5,800; 
and from all other countries, 680. All these 
people will require more or less bread, (some 
of them undoubtedly will get less) and if we 
can only induce sufficient inymigration, our 
mills may all run full time for a while. 





ALL crop reports are of a favorable char- 
acter, and, where the wheat harvest is in 
progress, reports of yield and quality are of 
a satisfactory nature. It seems hardly prob- 
able now that injury will be done the wheat 
crop, and while the probable yield can only 
be estimated, such estimates can be more 
closely made day by day. We shall watch 
with considerable interest for the advance in 
prices, which some of our contemporaries 
assert will be experienced soon after the 
opening of the new crop year. 
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ESTABLISHED 1856. 


EUREKA GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY | GENUINE DUFOUR BOLTING CLOTH 


OVER 48,000 MACHINES IN USE. 


OUR LINE COMPRISES 
The Eureka Separator, 
The Eureka Smutter and Separator, 
Eureka Brush Finisher, 
The Eureka Magnetic Automatic Separator, 
Silver Creek Flour Packer. 


&& Our establishment is the oldest, thelarg- 


est and most perfectly equipped of its class in 
the world, and our machinery is known and 
used in every country where wheat is made 
into flour. 


HOWES & EWELL, 


SILVER CREEK, N-. Y- 
European Warehouse) Gen. Agency for Australian Colo- 
216 Mark nies and New Zealand, 


and Office: 
Thos. Tysou, Melbourne, Victoria. 





We handle this justly celebrated cloth in 
large quantities, and can fill all orders 
upon receipt. For such as may pre- 
fer a cheaper grade, we offer our 


ANCHOR BRAND BOLTING CLOTH. 


Guaranteeing it to be,equal in every par- 
ticular to any other cloth on the market, 
except the Dufour. We have handled 
it for years, have sold thousands of 
yards of it, and know it will fully 
sustain our representations. 


Send For Samples of Cloth, Our Style of Making 
Up, and Prices. 


HOWES & EWELL, 


SILVER CREEE, N-. Y- 


THE IMPROVED MORSE ELEVATOR BOLT 


THE KNICKERBOCKER CO. Miuwauxer, Wis., March 20, 1884. 
Gents: Your Bolt is working well and beats anything in the way of a Bolt, centrifugal or any other, 

that has yet been invented. As a general thing we do not like to certify to a thing on so short a notice, 

but your machine is an exception. We will experiment as we have opportunity and see how many more 


machines we can profitably use. Wishing you all success, we remain, . 
Your truly, E. SANDERSON & CO. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER CO. JANESVILLE, Wis., April 9, 1884. 
Gents: I am fully satisfied with your Morse Elevator Bolt, it is a wonderful machine, and is as far 
ahead of the old Bolting Chest of Reels as the roller process is ahead of stone milling. Enclosed find draft 
for the No. 1 sent me, please forward the two No. 1 Bolts bought of your agent, one is for bolting patent 
stock, and the other low grade stock. Yours Truly, C. W. HODSON. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER CO. Cieveranp, Onto, April 3, 1884. 
Dear Sirs: Regarding the Morse Bolt we cannot say enough in its praise. We have three different 
makes of Centrifugal Reels in our mill, and having given the Morse Bolt a fair trial alongside of them 
we can certify as to their merits. We have demonstrated the Morse Bolt will handle double the quantity 
the Centrifugal will and produce a better flour and cleaner finish. In fact any material in the mill can 
be handled with more economy and better results than upon any system we know of. The Morse Bolt 
being under the complete control of the operator is a point in its favor that cannot. be over-estimated, and 


we believe when its merits are more widely known it will supercede the present mode of bolting. 
Yours respectfully, M. C. DOW & CO. 


The Knickerbocker Co., Jackson, Mich. 
CAREY’S DOUBLE ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH 


Best in the Market, Every Yard Guaranteed Always up to Standard Count. a 
,e SOLID COTTON BELTING. MILL PICKS. 


“es, | FINE FRENCH BURR & ESOPUS MILLSTONES 


HG wos. ELEVATOR BUCKETS, "°242280¢2 Pyrex 
MIL. b. + 
FOnrTAD ee ’ (28™ Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


\MUT MACHINES. 


SAMUEL CARRY, 17 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





REGISTERED TRA. 
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COMPETITION AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 
N interesting lecture on this subject 
was recently delivered by Prof. Graff 
at Vienna, and from a report in the Oester.- 
Ungar. Mueller, we translate the follow- 
ing: Competition isa natural phenomenon, 
and originates as such, at times, in the ne- 
cessity of self-preservation, at times from a 
desire to rule certain districts, to be con- 
spicuous or to satisfy the ambition. But 
competition is also a result of liberty, and 
especially of the liberty of commerce. As 
we meet the idea of competition under a 
varying number of names, it may be well 
to define it. If, for instance, invitations are 
sent out to participate in an exhibition, com- 
petition is a noble struggle between civilized 
nations, a friendly battle in the fields of 
progress, and destined to elevate mankind 
from thraldom. 

In its every-day conception in connection 
with ordinary business routine, however, 
competition is the curse of the nineteenth 
century, and the ruin of all honest asp‘ra- 
tions. And yet, for all that, it is a plain 
natural necessity, deeply rooted in the laws 
of mankind. We meet it not only in com- 
mercial, but also in social life. We find it 
on the battle field as active as in the schools, 
in high as well as in low life; in fact com- 
petition is universal in nature, in the animal 
as well as in the vegetable kingdom. 

The naturalist calls it “struggle for ex- 
istence.” He teaches us that no organism 
can claim as its own the space it occupies 
or the light and the air which it uses, but 
that other organisms, feeling the necessity 
to live as well, are constantly trying to crowd 
the weakest out and to take its place. We 
know that generation upon generation of 
plants and animals have died in this struggle 
for existence, and we find their remains 
buried beneath soil or rocks, In the same 
manner we know of plants and animals 
which are slowly, but surely, disappearing 
from the face of the earth, and whose re- 
tnains will be designated by future genera- 
tio's of mien as belonging to extinct organ- 
isms. But many forms are found which, in 
this constant struggle for existence, are 
forced by necessity to accommodate them- 
Selves to the changing coriditions of their 
environment in order to live and to perpet- 
Ulate their kind. Many insects, whose color 
is the same as the color of the plant upon 
which they feed, are in this way protected 
against the attacks of their enemies, and it is 
as yet an open question whether nature has 
not wrought this change in accordance with 
4 certain consciousness on the patt of such 
insects, Many animals manage to escape 
from their hungry enemies by a display of 
cunning and deception; plants, during 
growth, know how to obtain the largest pos- 
sible share of sunlight, and it is demonstrat- 
ed that plants as well as animals can be ac- 
climatized, can become habituated to the 
varying conditions into which they are placed. 
The struggle for existence is carried on all 
through nature in a constant battle between 
species and individuals; but in the ever- 
changing aspects of the phenomena we see 
that those survive whose organization is best 
adapted to live under the present condition, 

The competition between men is merely 
a counterpart of nature’s working ; it is not 
an artificial production, but simply a pecu- 
liar phase of one of nature’s laws. Admit- 
ting thi we are neither able to do away 
with competition, nor to withdraw ourselves 
from its inflnence ; but we can imitate ani- 
mals and plants, and adapt ourselves to our 
environments or change the conditions by 
superior intelligence, and thus be enabled 
to survive in the struggle for existence. 

Nowhere is competition carried on more 
lively than in commerce and industry. If 
we look, on the one hand, upon competition 
as a natural outgrowth of life and therefore 
as something good and just, we cannot blind 








ourselves to the fact that, on the other hand, 
greed, envy, deception and other human 
faults, have a tendency to distort and disfig- 
ure this fair law of nature. Such proceed- 
ing has, of course, a tendency to make the 
struggle more disagreeable and fierce, but it 
does not justify us in denying the privilege 
of existence to a natural competition. If 
we find it abused and degraded by human 
faults, all there is left for us to do, is to fight 
against this degraded prototype with all avail- 
able and lawful means. To do this success- 
fully we require knowledge and experience, 
derived from continuous education, a legacy 
which we are bound to secure to our children 
by industrial training. 

This is not the place to speak about the 
peculiarities of mind and character, necessary 
for a successful business management; we 
can only refer toa few practical points. First 
of all, it is necessary that everybody should 
know his business thoroughly, not only know 
what is necessary for it, and how things are 
to be done, but be able to do it himself; in 
addition, not only know the manipulations 
of making’it, but also the reasons why it is 
made so and not otherwise, tools as well as 
machinery. This “why” forms the phil- 
osophy of the matter; it simplifies the com- 
mon things, it grades the transition between 
simple and complex or novel phenomena, 
and permits the application of available 
advantages and the discovery of new ones, 
Such knowledge refines labor, it represents 
the boundary line between the trained 
animal and the thinking man; it enables 
us to work to advantage first at one article 
and then at another, and to comprehend 
things that we perhaps have never seen, 

History teaches us that there are periods 
of advance and of stagnation in the life of 
all nations, and that that race has the advan- 
tage which is able to comprehend its condi- 
tion and strives to counteract the period of 
stagnation. During the first great interna- 
tional exhibition at London in 1852, the 
English people found to their great conster- 
nation that the products of their industrial 
art, although strong and well made, were 
poor and unattractive in form, and altogether 
unable to compete with the French products. 
They forthwith went to work and inaugu- 
rated an industrial art school, in connection 
with a museum and a collection of ancient 
and modern objects. The result was that 
the form and appearance of the British 
products improved very rapidly, and, giving 
due consideration to the national taste, were 
soon able to compete with the products of 
other nations. 

The French have always been masters in 
the production of easy and graceful forms, 
and this has enabled them to lead in this 
field, and all the rest of the world, ac- 
knowledging this superiority, was willing 
to purchase their products. The ready 
market enabled them to obtain ways and 
means to keep their wares up to the stand- 
ard of beauty. The French manufacturers, 
in addition to the above advantages, were 
assisted by collections, museums, and other 
State institutions. But, we ask, what has 
enabled the French people primarily to 
produce the beautiful products of industrial 
art? The largest part of this is due to the 
inherent wealth of the country, something 
which has always been, and undoubtedly 
always will be, missing in the development 
of Austria or Germany. 

The Austrians had their eyes opened at 
the International Exhibition of Paris in 
1867, and were obliged to acknowledge that 
their industrial art was in anything but a 
first-class exhibition. The formation of the 
beautiful museum of arts and industry, was 
the result of this knowledge, and we can 
see to-day what immense advances Austria 
has made since then in industrial art. 

In 1876 at Philadelphia the Germans 
received their sentence by one of the lead- 
ing judges of the exhibition, that their pro- 





ducts were the meanest and poorest of all 
the exhibits. Of course they did not like to 
acknowledge this publicly, but secretly they 
took the steps necessary for improvements 
in this line, and to-day the industrial art of 
Germany is as highly developed as that of 
Austria, greatly to the mortification of the 
French, who are to-day obliged to acknow- 
ledge the English, Austrians and Germans 
as successful competitors. Here we have 
an example of great international competi- 
tion, a competition based entirely upon 
industrial education, upon the advantages 
offered to certain classes of the people. 
Here is a striking illustration to show that 
the work had not been useless, but success- 
ful, and that a good deal can be done with 
a firm will. If we have to-day attained the 
necessary education about forms and colors, 
we cannot yet claim the same standard with 
regard to quality of material, construction 
and workmanship, and the question has 
often been discussed, whether an article 
should have the privilege of beauty, before 
having attained that of solidity. 

With the exception of a few of the indus- 
trial arts, such as locksmithing, bronze man- 
ufacture, carriage building, etc., the largest 
number of our trades are below the stand- 
ard of those of other civilized countries; this 
has special reference to prices, our products 
are high priced. This latter is not altogether 
our fault, is in part due to past conditions 
and the attending results. But if we want 
to keep abreast of the times, if we want to 
live and compete with other nations, we 
must primarily learn to manufacture cheaper 
and better; we must supply by superior in- 
telligence what has been denied to us by 
nature in regard to favorable surroundings, 
The first help must be obtained by a good 
school education. Our schools are undoubt- 
edly progressive and fully abreast of those 
of other lands, but when the youth leaves 
school, what then? Altogether too many 
take a wrong direction, too many study. If 
the boy has successfully mastered his readers 
he is bound to study something at some 
college or other. The government needs 
well trained officials, likewise the large in- 
dustrial -establishments; teachers and nat- 
uralists need additions to their numbers; we 
must have doctors and lawyers; there is a 
demand for engineers, chemists, architects, 
and builders, all of whom are supposed to 
stand upon the pinnacle of wisdom. But 
graduation at a high school is for the aver- 
age man not only not beneficial, but abso- 
lutely injurious. Such studies take up so 
much time, and lead the mind into channels 
so different from those useful to the me- 
chanic or tradesman, that the high schools 
do not in any way prepare him for his fut- 
ure field of activity. The most advanced 
nations, the Americans and the English, 
have none of our Austrian high schools; in 
France we find them in a limited number, 
used especially for the education of the gov- 
ernment officials. Austria has six, France 
three, England and America have none of 
such schools. We do not want to say that 
a mechanic should be ignorant, but that he 
should be warned that learning and knowl- 
edge can be abused. We have people who 
have studied immensely theoretically, but 
who are utterly unable to do or to compre- 
hend anything practically, and such people 
are to be pitied. 

“One glimpse into the book and two into life, 
To train the mind for the coming strife.” 

A young man who wants to devote him- 
self to a life of activity, should graduate 
from a common school, serve a certain time 
for apprenticeship, and then, if possible, go 
to one of the industrial schools. Such a 
course carries him into full activity at a 
time when others are yet at the college; 
gives him practical business knowledge, 
and ability enough to be independent at the 
same time when the college graduate enters 
life in an utterly helpless condition. 


Every young mechanic or business man 
should learn a great deal, in fact, as much 
as possible; he should see something of 
the wor'd by traveling, and thereby ac- 
cumulate a store of experience and knowl- 
edge for a future independent existence, 
but he must learn from actual contact with 
his surroundings, not merely from books 
and lectures. 

It is not for everybody to take such a 
course. Some have not the necessary ability, 
others lack endurance or strength. These 
of course will never be able to attain as high 
a standing, but they can always earn enough 
to lead a modest existence, They have 
never known differently and will therefore 
not be absolutely unhappy. For those who 
have not the necessary means to push them- 
selves ahead, the technological industrial 
museums and industrial schools are of the 
greatest benefit. The beneficial influence 
of these institutions cannot be over-estimated 
and is manifested in every branch of mod- 
ern manufacture. 

We most earnestly wish that these in- 
stitutions may, in the future, receive the 
full and unstinted support which they so 
well deserve, and which will allow them to 
expand and increase their field of useful- 
ness more and more in the education of 
efficient and active young mechanics. If 
we attain that end, Austria will always be 
able to hold her own in the arena of in- 
ternational competition. 





AN OPINION. 

It is an old axiom in trade says the 
Produce Exchange Reporter that the lower 
the price the narrower the radius whence 
supplies are drawn, The attractive force 
of price resting on the basis of 26 to 40 
shillings per quarter in London, is very 
much less than when prices there are at 40 
to 60 shillings. Russia, India Egypt and 
Chili, are all exporting considerably less 
wheat than they were at this time last year; 
while, as previously intimated, the aggregate 
supply of old grain in the importing is also 
smaller than one year ago; and, owing to 
the general apathy in the movement result- 
ing from excessively low prices, stocks in 
the importing countries are being rapidly 
depleted. 

It may be that opinion will prove strong 
enough to force values temporarily lower in 
the event of a favorable American and Eu- 
ropean harvest; but if it is forced lower, it 
is safe enough to say that if the new crop in 
this country is of fairly good quality and 
condition, it will be marketed very slowly in 
comparison with former seasons. Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, etc., will not sell their wheat freely 
at the equivalent of a less price than is now 
current in the seaboard markets, since the 
equivalent of that price will, in consequence 
of higher transportation, be less next fall 
than it is now. There apppear to be good 
reasons for believing that there will be a 
smaller aggregate area seeded to wheat next 
fall than there was one year previously. 


WILHELM & BONNER, 
Solicitors of Patents, 


Attorneys and Counselors in 
Patent Causes, 


No. 284 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y 
AUTOMATIC 


SCALES AND REGISTERS 


The only perfect scales and registers in the world, 
Particularly adapted for millers’ reqirements. Decid- 
edly useful in other lines of manufacture, 
SENT ON TRIAX. 
We are exclusive owners of the patents of Dr, Wm. H. 
Allen, M. F. Koch and Jos T. Bedford. 

(2° BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS = 

‘We guarantee the accurate performance of the scales 

and registers in every case. Send for circular, and men- 
tion Tas Mittin Wortp. 


THE M. F. KOCH MFG. COMPANY, 


63 Prince Street, New York. 
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Parties desiring to sell, buy, or lease mill property should not fail to write us. Our List 
covers various sections of country, and we have mills at all prices, and can offer some de- 
cided Bargains in the West. - . 
. 








GILUusONn, BENJAMIN « Co., 
97 Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO, and cor. 8d Ave. and 3d Street, MINNEAPOLIS 





raw THE BEST ROLL IN THE MARKET 


RICKERSON’S 
PATENT MILESTONE CEMENT PATENT IMPROVED ROLLER MILL. 


ties, and Seams in French Burr and other Millstones. 


PRICE PER CASE, $5.00. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Union Stone Co., smite. Boston, Mass. 


Union Emery Wheels, Emery Wheel Machinery and Tools a Specialty. Wooden Pol- 
ishing Wheels, Grinders’ and Polishers’ Supplies. Catalogue on Application. 


EMERY, QUARTZ, CORUNDU™. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


COB CRUSHER 


IN THE WORLD. 
Steel Being Used-in its Construction. 


PRICH, 30.00. nreut-24Nnp urxy. PAO a noal 
CAPACITY 75 BUSH. PER HOUR. =, LANCASTERPR: 
oe cee ht : 
Thousands of these Crush- 
ers are now in use, and 
giving entire sat- 


Our six by twenty rolls weigh 175 pounds each 
making 700 pounds to drive in a double set roller mill, 
as against 1800 pounds in the old style mill; this fact 
enables us torun with greater speed, with no danger of 
hot journals, hence our greater capacity. Produces 
better results, because there is less Pulverizing and 
Better GRANULATION, the point of contact being 
much less on a SIX-INCH ROLL than the old sys- 
tem; the STOCK BEING KEPT LARGER and more middlings 
produced on each reduction. It is a well established 
fact that the object in gradual reduction milling is to 
make as large a percentage of middlings as possible, 
and we claim to make More MIDDLINGS from a bushel 
of wheat THAN ANY OTHER ROLLER MILL, and we are 
prepared to prove our claim, The MORE M#ODLINGS 
the greater percentage of PATENT Fiour, and better 
COLOR of ALL grades, We build the only Roller Mill 
with PATENT EXHAUST ATTACHMENT 
for taking away all GENERATED #EAT, thus doing away 
with the GREATEST ANNOYANCE that millers have ex- 
— perienced in running the gradual reduction system, 

3 = aes at the same time keeping the stock cooler as it passes 
to the Reels and Purifiers, consequently the separations are made more easily. We use nothing but the Ansonia 
Chilled Iron Roll, with steel journals, ground, and run them entirely with LonG belts. With a feed device for 
throwing out and in easily, with a leveling device that is positive and perfect, and an adjustment so entirely 
positive, that feed can be stopped or cut-off, and put on again without readjusting rollers. WE DO NOT 
DEPEND UPON THE STOCK TO KEEP OUR ROLLS APART. We are prepared to 
furnish plans for our Gradual Reduction system on short notice, and fill orders for our Mills promptly. ‘We 
make both Corrugated and Smooth Rolls, Twelve, Fifteen, Eighteen and Twenty Inches 

Long and Six Inchesin Diameter. Prices Sent on Application. Correspondence solicited. Address, 
isfaction. 


foarte to E. BROWN MANUFG. C0. 


‘THE “SALEM” ELEVATOR BUCKET. Jhj Wellington Belt Holder, 


Barrer AND CHEAPER THAN 
‘Loose Puteys. 
Berrer AND FAR Cuearer 
THAN Dgap Putteys. 
Our Customers Like it and 
Order More. 
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Wa HOW FS 
Challenge Sample Envelope 
‘The simplest, cheapest and best sam- 


le package in the world for sending SHOVEL EDG: 
GAM Kol=l| ” samples of flour, grain, seeds, etc. 0 2 


Wiis S22" bog hess ino Seamess Rounded Corners 


‘3; Rae | 
pata has |S CURVED HEEL. 









RUNS EASY Be 


STRONG & DURABLE | v 


EMPTIES CLEAN. | 





Sent by mail Bostpaid, to, any part of U.S. Sample 

: Howe Pattern & Manfg. Co., 
‘43 Bagg Street, Detroit, Michigan. 7. W. J. CLARK & CO., manviiiionnns, SALEM, OHIO. 
fof Wellere' New You. REChR ES Ne/Ne ARS) New York Office and Salesroom, No. 9 Cliff Street. W. R. SANTLEY & 00., WELLINGTON, 0. 


Please write for Circular to 





THE BOSS ELEVATOR CUP| 


is gaining favor every | 
day. Over 18,000 sold 
in one day in three dif- 
ferent States. My ca 
pacity in my new shops 
Is 6,000 per week. I 
carry 80,000 cups in 
stock and can take care 
of any size order. 
P.M 
































19 and 21 E. South St., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 












































Manufacturer and Dresser of 


Mill Picks. 


Made of the very best double-refined English cast steel. 
All work guaranteed, For terms and warranty, address 
SKU. W. HEARTLEY, No. 207 St. Clair Street, = : 
Toledo, 0. Send for Circular. 
N. B.—All Mill Picks ground and ready for use (both RCULARS AND PRICE |,ISTS 
old and new) before leaving the shop. No time and LARS AND PRICE |\ISTS ADDR‘ 
money lost grinding rough and newly dressed Picks. | 
‘All come to hand ready for use. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHAPTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS COUPLING 


AND MACHINE JOBBING. 
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WINTER IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
HE following statistics of the good 


old winters are curious. In the year 
401, the Black Sea was entirely frozen over. 
In 768, not only the Black Sea, but the 
Straits of the Dardanelles, were frozen over ; 
the snow in some places rose fifty feet high. 
In 822, the great rivers of Europe—the 
Danube, the Elbe, etc—were so hard frozen 
as to bear heavy wagons for a month. In 
850, the Adriatic was frozen. In 991, every- 
thing was frozen; the crops totally failed, 
and famine and pestilence closed the year. 
In 1067, the most of the travelers in Ger- 
many were frozen to death on the roads. 
In 1133, the Po was frozen from Cremona 
to the sea; the wine casks were burst, and 
even the trees split, by action of the frost, 
with immense noise. In 1236, the Danube 
was frozen to the bottom, and remained 
long in that state. In 1316, the crops wholly 
failed in Germany ; wheat, which some years 
before sold in England for six shillings the 
quarter, rose to £2. In 1339, the crops 
failed in Scotland, and such a famine ensued 
that the poor were reduced to feed on grass, 
and many perished miserably in the fields. 
The successive winters of 1432-33-34 were 
uncommonly severe. It once snowed forty 
days without interruption. In 1468, the 
wine distributed to the soldiers in Flanders 
was cut with hatchets. In 1684, the winter 
was excessively cold. Most of the hollies 
were killed. Coaches drove along the 
Thames, the ice of which was eleven inches 
thick. In 1709, occurred one of the coldest 
winters. The frost penetrated three yards 
into the ground. In 1716 booths were erected 
and fairs held on the Thames. In 1744 and 
1745, the strongest ale in England, exposed 
to the air, was covered in less than fifteen 
minutes, with ice one eight of an inch thick. 
In 1809, and again in 1812, the winters 
were remarkably cold. In 1814, there was 
a fair on the frozen Thames. 


* * Mr. Edmunds’ bill creating a forest 
reservation in Northern Montana, for the 
purpose of storing and guarding the waters 
that feed the Missouri and Columbia rivers, 
has passed the senate, Boston papers tell 
us. The preservation of these noble forests 
of the Rocky Mountains against all inroads 
of so-called civilization, is an eminently 
wise and proper measure. It has the 
support of the men whose advice upon such 
subjects is best worth following, while the 
importance of establishing such a reser- 
vation has been vigorously urged upon 
congress by President Arthur. It only re- 
mains, therefore, for the house to take up 
the Edmunds bill, and act upon it promptly 
and intelligently, The withdrawal from 
sale and public entry of the great forest 
region, will be the first official recognition 
by this country of the importance and value 
of the forest as a regulator and preserver 
of rivers. It will be the first real step, too, 
ever taken in the United States toward the 
establishment of a comprehensive policy of 
forest preservation and management. Mr, 
Edmunds’ bill cannot become law a day 
too soon. 


* * Recent experiments made at the 
works of a French firm at Sainte Marie- 
aux-Mines, are of some interest as bearing 
upon the question of relative efficiencies of 
plain and ribbed steam-pipes for heating 
purposes, we are told bythe Metal Worker. 
In the case in question, two drying rooms 
were heated by steam circulating in ten 
cast iron ribbed pipes, 6.56 feet long, joined 
with four plain bends. The pipes were 434 
inches in diameter internally, and .43 inches 
thick, thus making an external diameter. of 








5.G inches. The ribs were circular, eleven 
inches in diameter, extending, consequently, 
2.7 inches from the surfaces of the pipes, 
and were arranged with a pitch of 1.38 
inches. The total surface of one of these 
pipes was 58.5 square feet, of which 50.75 
square feet were presented by the ribs. 
For ten pipes, including the four bends, 
there was, therefore, a radiating surface of 
603 square feet, while with plain pipes only 
114 square feet would have been available. 
Comparing the results of six hours tests with 
those deduced by Mr. Peclet from the 
action of plain pipes, it appears that the 
condensing performance of the ribbed pipes 
is four and a quarter times as much as that 
of plain pipes of equal diameter and length 
would have been. Lower first cost of the 
ribbed pipe, and also lower cost for main- 
tenance as compared with that for wrought- 
iron pipe, are, moreover, points which 
deserve attention, and make it appear some- 
what peculiar that its various advantages 
have not been more widely appreciated. 


* * One of the simplest and readiest 
methods of loosening a rusted screw is to 
apply heat to the head of the screw. A 
small bar or rod of iron, flat at the end, if 
reddened in the fire and applied for two or 
three minutes to the head of the rusty screw, 
will, as soon as it heats the screw, render its 
withdrawal as easy by the screw-driver as if 
it were only a recently inserted screw. As 
there is a kitchen poker in every house, that 
instrument, if heated at its extremity and 
applied for a few minutes to the head of the 
screw or screws, will do the work of loos- 
ening; an ordinary screw-driver will do the 
rest, without causing the least damage, 
trouble or vexation of spirit. In all work 
atove the common kind where it is necessary 
to use screws, and particularly in hinge work 
and mountings, fancy fastening and appli- 
ances affixed to joinery or furniture work, 
we would advise the oiling of screws or the 
dipping of their points in grease before driv- 
ing them. This will render them more easy 
to draw and also withdraw, and it will un- 
doubtedly retard for a longer time the action 
of rusting. 


* * Wenotice that at last wood-paving 
is being most extensively adopted in the 
French capital. The Paris Municipal Coun- 
cil has just approved plans for laying it down 
in nineteen more great thoroughfares:—The 
Rues des Tuileries, de la Paix, de Castiglione, 
de Medicis, and de Bourgogne; the Boule- 
vards de Palais, Saint-Germain, Saint- 
Michel, Hausmann, Malesherbes; the 
Avenues des Gobelins, Friedland, Marigny, 
d’Antin, and Montaigne: the Places Ven- 
dome, de l’Opera, de la Concorde, and the 
Quai d’Orsay. Although in municipal mat- 
ters generally the French have been, certainly 
in organization, ahead of us, says the Buz/d- 
ing World, London, they have had noth- 
ing to teach us in paving, a thing woefully 
behind the age on the Continent, but still in 
keeping the streets of the capital and of 
large towns clean, the French excel us and 
all our water carts. Why should the city of 
London so soon as ever a little rain falls be- 
come a wilderness of mud, destructive alike 
to clothes and temper. 


* * The Senate in executive session, on 
June 13, ratified the treaty for the protection 
of trade marks between the United States 
and Denmark. Adverse action was taken 
on the proposed accessien of the United 
States to an international convention of in- 
dustrial properties, signed at Paris in 1883, 
The last named is better known as the 
patent rights treaty. It was not approved 
by the Patent Office authorities, and was 
reported adversely by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. It was held that its 
ratification would cause radical changes in 
the American system of patent laws, and 
would confer no adequate benefits in re- 








turn. The benefits resulting to patentees 
by the ratification by countries where the 
system of patent laws was less liberal 
were considerable, but they already enjoyed, 
it was said, equivalent advantages under 
the American patent laws. Twenty-four 
governments have ratified and promulgated 
the treaty thus rejected by the Senate. 

* * Dr. E. H. Bartley, chemist of the 
Brooklyn Health Department, presented 
Commissioner Raymond with a pigment 
called “Dutch pink,” which he obtained 
from the works of the New York and 
Baltimore Coffee Company last week. He 
was informed by the foreman, he said, that 
it was a new color that they received as a 
substitute for the “chrome orange” that had 
been discarded. Upon making a partial 
analysis of the pigment, he found that it con- 
tained chromate of lead and arsenic, mixed 
with yellow ochre, and he advised the Com- 
missioner to prohibit its use in the coloring 
of coffee. Commissioner Raymond, who 
at once communicated with the company, 
was informed that the color'ng had not been 
used, and would not be. 





Some Russian botanists, we are 
told, claim to have discovered that the silky 
fiber found within the seed vessel of the 
epilobium or willow herb possesses many of 
the qualities of cotton fiber. This material 
has been ginned, spun and woven success- 
fully on a small scale. An economic society 
in St. Petersburg has petitioned the Czar to 
set aside some state lands for the scientific 
cultivation of the plant and for the continua- 
tion of experiments for improving the fiber. 
There are several species of willow herb, 
and this country is provided with a plentiful 
wild supply. It might prove profitable to 
some inquiring individual with the time and 
money at his disposal to endeavor to improve 
our native species. 


* + 


* * Pasteur is being overwhelmed with 


letters from persons offering their services 
as subjects for his experiments in inoculating 
human beings against rabies. The ex- 
periments are to be made before a govern- 
ment commission, and among the persons 
who offer to submit their persons to the 
interests of science, are no less than four 
medical students, who beg to be given the 
preference, as they are willing, if need be, 
to die in what they all pronounce “the 
cause of humanity.” 


* * A statement of the aggregate traffic 
over the New York Elevated Roads shows 
marvelous figures. During the first year 
the roads carried 170,000 persons, and 
during the past year nearly one hundred 
millions. The first year’s earnings were 
$17,000; last year nearly $7,000,090. There 
was steady progression each year. The 
aggregate earnings since the first road was 
built, in 1872, were $32,000,000. The 
aggregate passengers carried 444,000,000. 


* * Sixty cigars for every man, woman, 
and child were made in and imported into 
this country last year. 


Minnesota has 7,000 lakes which 
take up 2,600,000 acres of territory. 


* * 
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For leveling shafting it is invaluable. 
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KEISER TURBINE 


Only Best Wheel Built. 
Examine its construction and 
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‘Size Wheel. Head in Ft. Horse Power. Per ae Useful Effect 
i 15-inch, 18.06 30.17 8932 
Posseses more than Double the Capacity of otter Water Wheels t5:inch, aes 30.7 ae 
of same diameter, and has produced the Best Results on Record, 20-inch, 18.21 49.00 B52 
a8 Shown in the Following ‘Tests at Holyoke ‘Testing Flome: — 35:/nCh His oe Seog 


WITH PROPORTIONATELY HIGH EFFICIENCY AT PART-GATE. 


Such results, together with its nicely-working gate, and simple, strong and durable construction, should favorably commend it to the 
attention of ALL discriminating purchasers. These Wheels are of very Superior Workmanship and Finish, and of the Best 
Material. We also continue to manufacture and sell at very low prices the 


HCLIPSE DOUBLE TURBINE, 


So long and ravorably known, State your requirements, and send for Catalogue to the 
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EVIDENCE. 


CasE Mrc, Co., COLUMBUS, OHIO. DETROIT, MICH., May 10, 1884. 
GENTLEMEN : I inclose a draft on New York in payment of balance due you on contract; and in reply to your inquiry 
as to how our Roller Mill is doing, I am happy to say that the whole equipment is working splendidly, and to our entire 
satisfaction. Our granulations are simply perfection, and we regard your feed on Rolls and Purifiers as the ne plus ultra, 
Our location is central in the city of Detroit, and you may, with the utmost confidence, invite parties interested to call 
and see what we are doing. Our flour stands second to none in the city or state, and our clean-up is equal to any in 
the state. Yours truly, JOHN CLEE, 


WE CAN DO AS WELL FOR YOU AS WE HAVE FOR OTHERS. WRITE US BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER. 


‘CASE MANUFACTURING CO. 


“BISMARCE.” COLUMBUS, OHTO. 
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WORRIED WING. 


THE PLANET MILLS IN TROUBLE 


THE D. L. WING MILLING COM- 
PANY, OF LITCHFIELD, ILL., 
TEMPORARILY EMBAR- 
RASSED. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of the 2tst, 
said: There was considerable excitement occa- 
sioned in the flour corner on 'Change yesterday 
morning, first by the statement that D. L. Wing 
had leased his ‘Planet” mills at Litchfield, Ill., 
to A, H, Stonebraker, of Houseman, Stonebraker 
& Co., and later by the rumor that Mr. Wing 
had failed. D. R. Francis was said to be one of 
his largest creditors, but a visit to that gentleman 
developed the statement that he only held a 
mortgage on cooper stock belonging to the Wing 
Milling Company, on which he had loaned 
$14,000, 

“I was very much astonished,” said Mr. Francis, 
“to hear that Wing had leased his mill, and I 
even denied it at first, but later I met Mr, Stone- 
braker and he confirmed the rumor. I have since 
seen Mr, Orrick, Mr. Wing’s attorney, and he 
says my mortgage is perfectly good.” 

‘When questioned about the statement that the 
mortgage had some connection with the sale of 
213,000 bushels of wheat made by him to Wing 
in February last, Mr. Francis said that the day 
after the trade was made, he had offered Wing 
$1,000 to cancel it. Wheat had since gone off a 
good deal, but Mr. Wing had told him he had 
sold every barrel of flour made from that wheat 
ata profit. Mr. Francis stated that he was not 
involved further than the $14,000, for which he 
had ample security. He also said that the 
Laclede Bank did not hold a dollar of Wing’s 
paper which was not secured. 

Mr. W. H. Thomson, cashier of the Boatmen’s 
Bank, through which the Wing Milling Company 
did most of its business, stated that he thought 
the bank was fully secured on all the paper it 
held. Some of Wing’s drafts had come back, 
but they had bills of lading attached, and were 
fully secured in that way. Said Mr. Thomson: 
“Mr, Wing came from Springfield, Mass., where 
he was formerly a partner in the firm of Downing, 
Sturtevant & Wing. Mr. Downing, as I under- 
stand it, was interested with Wing, to a certain 
extent, in the mill, At any rate, Mr. Wing has 
checked on him for large amounts. A short time 
since Mr. Wing showed us Mr. Downing’s au- 
thority to draw on him for $40,000, and pro- 
ceeded to make drafts, the first of which amounting 
to $18,500, were paid and the remainder accepted. 
Then, Mr. Downing refused to pay his own 
acceptances, I suppose he found money rather 
tight, and perhaps Wing had exceeded his in- 
structions; but as the drafts are accepted by 
Downing, of course we can recover from him, 
As to Downing’s responsibility, the Chaplin 
National Bank of Springfield, reports him to be 
worth $200,000, and the Third National Bank of 
Springfield, say he is worth $100,000, aside from 
his business interests. My understanding of the 
matter is this: The Wing Mill Company own a 
plant costing, as Mr. Wing has told me, $400,000, 
and which, I am assured by experts, would bring 
$250,000 under the hammer. I understand their 
liabilities are about $120,000, aside from a bonded 
indebtedness of $150,000, These bonds are held 
as collateral by different parties. My idea is that 
no one will lose any money by Mr. Wing. He 
has simply been trying to run a large business on 
a comparatively small capital, and failed to make 
both ends meet at the proper time.” 

Mr. J. C, Orrick, Mr. Wing’s attorney, seemed 
to take a more serious view of the case. The 
bonded indebtedness, he said, was $225,000, all 
of the bonds being held as collateral, principally 
by parties in the East. The mill had cost in all 
‘over $350,000, and the capital stock of the com- 
pany was $400,000, of which he thought Downing 
owned two-fifths, About a year ago Mr. Wing, 
having had a prosperous season, determined to 
enlarge the capacity of his mill and spent, 
probably, $150,000 in doing so, only to meet 
with a dull season and a series of losses which 
has been the prevailing feature of the milling 
business for some time. The only paying month 
of the year—October—the Planet broke down 
and lay idle for thirty days, causing a loss on 
contracts on hand of fully $30,000, 

“J think, however,” said Mr. Orrick, ‘that even 
with these difficulties he could have gotten through 








all right if he had not invested in a railroad. He 
had some litigation with the Wabash about switch- 
ing, and, as a resuit of it, he started a road of his 
own with the idea that after he had got it started 
others would come in and take part of the burden 
off his shoulders. The road was to run from 
Springfield to Litchfield and down toward St. 
Louis, and was started about a year ago. Since 
that time Wing has sunk about $100,000 in the 
enterprise.” 

“At what amount would you place the drafts 
accepted by Downing ?” 

“I think they would aggregate over $100,000.” 

“Ts he good for the amount ?” 

“I think that is one of the things Wing has 
gone East to inquire into. As soon as he heard 
his paper had gone to protest he went on to see 
Downing and find out just how he stood.” 

‘What is Mr. Wing’s indebtedness ?” 

“I can only guess at it, but I suppose it may 
amount to $25,000, outside of $225,000 bonded 
indebtedness and the $100,000 of Downing’s ac- 
ceptances. The mill when sold will, I think, about 
cover the amount of the bonds.” 

“Has any other paper of Mr Wing's been pro- 
tested ?” 

“There is some in the East, which is also in- 
dorsed by Downing, and has been placed by him. 
The amount of it I do not know.” 

“Did Mr. Wing ever hold Mr. Downing’s 
blank acceptancess ?” 

“As Mr, Wing’s attorney I am not at liberty to 
speak en that subject. Mr. Wing has gone East 
to arrange matters with Mr. Downing and borrow 
some money on his railroad. If he succeeds in 
this I think there is no doubt that he will pull 
through.” 

‘The question, however, which seems to be agi- 
tating the minds of the public and the banks is 
whether Mr. Downing can protect his acceptances. 
It certainly seems strange that a business man in 
good circumstances should be unwilling, if able, 
to pay his own acceptances, Then if Mr. Down- 
ing has been placing paper in the East there isno 
telling how much may be out, and if Wing has 
held blank acceptances of Mr. Downing there 
may be any amount of these drafts as yet unac- 
counted for. It is evident that Mr. Wing knew 
that his paper was going to protest, for he stated 
to Mr. Francis several days ago that he was going 
to New York to meet a man on Saturday. The 
Laclede Bank, which holds about $30,000 of this 
‘Wing-Downing paper attached Mr. Downing’s 
property in Springfield, Mass., several days ago, 
while the Boatmen’s is said to be very slightly 
involved and, according to Mr. Orrick, most of 
the loss, if Downing should fail to meet his ob- 
ligations, will fall on parties in the East. 

‘With regard to the leasing of the mill to Mr. 
Stonebraker for a year, both Mr. Thomson and 
Mr. Orrick expressed the opinion that this was 
done to protect the plant from any small creditor 
who might wish to swoop down and attach the 
property. Mr. Stonebraker expresses his in- 
tention of forming a stock company and oper- 
ating the mill immediately. 

DL. ig went to St. Louis from Spring- 
field, Mass., in the spring of 188x, and built the 
Planet Mills at Litchfield, with a nominal ca- 
pacity of 1,000 barrels per day, which was 
afterwards increased to 2,000. The actual output 
was about 1,700 barrels. At the time of the 
opening of his new mill he gave an excursion to 
his friends on Change, treated them to acollation 
in the town hall of Litchfield, and brought them 
back to St. Louis about midnight. Mr. Wing 
made quite an effort at one time to obtain the 
city trade, but failing, confined himself to New 
England and Southern shipments. He is also 
said to have quite a large trade abroad, and was 
accustomed to sell entirely on order. Both Mr. 
Orrick and Mr. Francis state that Mr. Wing has 
lost nothing by speculation, and his misfortunes 
have been entirely due to the dullness of the 
flour trade. 











Botes trom the DBiills. 





Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
bought a Gray noiseless belt roller mill. 

Schiminke & Reiber, Nebraska City, Neb., have 
placed their order for a Gray noiseless belt roller 
mill. 

A. J. Kuhn, Columbia, Tenn., has purchased 
four pair Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt 
frames. 

Elkhorn Mill Co., Boonville, Ind., are using 
eight pairs Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt 
frames, etc. 

R. A. Willing, Phelps, N. Y., has bought of E. 
P. Allis & Co., eight pairs Allis rolls in Gray's 
noiseless belt frames. 

Thos. Bradford & Co., Cincinnati, O., have or 
dered two “Little Giant” break machines from the 
Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 








One No. r double purifier, for E. C. Enson 
New Windsor, Md., was lately shipped by the 
Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 

Loomis’ mill, near Little Rock, Wis., was wreck- 
ed by an explosion last week, two men being killed 
and two others seriously wounded. 

Mann Bros., Milwaukee, Wis., are putting in 
an 18x42 Reynolds Gorliss engine, purchased of 
E. P, Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


J. B. Ficklin, Fredericksburg, Va., has lately 
received six pairs of rolls, with patent antomatic 
feéd, from the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


The Moore Combination Desk Co., of India- 
napolis, Ind., have ordered a 14x42 Reynolds-Cor- 
liss engine, of E. P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee. 


Levenhagen & Petrie, Mishicott, Wis., will 
soon start up, using five pairs Allis rolls in Gray’s 
noiseless belt frames, and other special machinery. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., have an or- 
der from E, W. Newton, Adams Station, Ten: 
for two pairs of rolls with patent automatic feed. 


Jos. R. Gebhart & Son, Dayton, O., have or- 
dered two additional pairs of rolls with patent 
automatic feed, from the Case Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, O. 

Rosecrans, Wertz & Eckley, Sigourney, Ia., 
have given an order for a No. 2, four-break ma- 
chine, and four pair Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless 
belt frames, 





Quite extensive improvements are being made 
in the Jarrett mill, Wabasha, Minn. The damis 
being raised and repaired and four new rollers are 
being put in the mill. 

Wm. Farrell, Carlinville, Ill. has ordered from 
E, P, Allis & Co., a complete roller mill plant, 
and will use twenty pairs of Allis rolls in Gray’s 
noiseless belt frames. 


The Riverside Printing Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., making extensive improvements, are putting 
in an 8x24 Reynolds-Corliss engine, made by E. 
P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee. 

The Case Mfg. Co.. Columbus, O., have lately 
taken the order of R. F, Allen, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
for five pairs of rolls with patent automatic feed, 
centrifugal reels, scalpers, &c, 

Rooseveet Bros., Ackley, Ia., have bought of 
E, P. Allis & Co., eight pairs Allis rolls in Gray's 
noiseless belt frames, and other machinery neces- 
sary to equip their mill on the roller system. 


The Union Elevator Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
have recently ordered a new 18x42 Reynolds-Cor- 
liss engine, and complete power outfit from E. P, 
Allis & Co., of Reliance works, Milwaukee, 






Johnson & Toland, Vermont, Ill., have given 
an order for four pairs rolls with automatic feed, 
one No. x double purifier, and one ‘‘Case” im- 
proved centrifugal reel, to the Case Mfg. Co., 
Columbus. O. 

E. Middletown & Sons, Greenville, Mich., have 
ordered of E, P. Allis & Co., all the machinery to 
double the capacity of their present (Allis) roller 
mill, including twenty-six pairs of Allis rolls in 
Gray’s noiseless belt frames, etc. 

The Case Mfg. Co.. Columbus. O., have an 
order from the W. A. Huffman Implement Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex., for a pair rolls one No. 1 
double, and one No. 2 single purifier with patent 
automatic feed and one centrifugal reel. 





The Lucy Furnace Co., Pittsburg, Pa., have 
recently placed an order with E. P. Allis & Co., 
of the Reliance Works, Milwaukee, Wis., for a 
Reynolds patent automatic cut-off blowing engine, 
steam cylinders 42x60, air cylinders 84x60. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., have been 
awarded the contract of D. Marracong, Evansville, 
Wis., for eight pairs of rolls with patent automa- 
tic feed, purifiers, scalping reels, &c., for a full 
gradual reduction mill on the Case” system. 


‘There are three flour mills in Mankato, Minn., 
the largest is a s00-barrel mill, four stories, built 
of brick, and has invested over $160,000. The 
mill is 72x74 feet, engine and boiler room 54x64. 
A 250 horse-power engine is the propelling power. 


South Lyons Milling Co. Limited, South Lyons, 
Mich., have contracted with E. P. Allis & Co., for 
a complete roller outfit with eleven pairs Allis 
rolls in Gray’s noiseless belt frames. Also a 12x30 
Reynolds-Corliss engine, with boiler, etc., for 
power outfit. 

Besides the new 6oo-barrel flour mill being 
erected at Fergus Falls, Minn., by a company of 
which Hon. Henry G. Page is at the head and 
with a capital of $100,000 another mill will also 
soon be built, upon the George B. Wright water 
power, thus making five large roller mill at that 
point. 

The L. C. Porter Milling company of Winona, 
Minn., have broken ground for a new engine and 
boiler house at the north end of the mill in which 
they will place four new boilers. 








The size of the * 


engine and boiler house when completed will be 
40 by roofeet. An engine bed will be constructed 
for future use. The flouring mill is running to 
its full capacity turning out upwards of 600 
barrels a day, and is kept constantly busy filling 
its orders. 

Deaninger Bros., Adrian, Mich., remodeled their 
old ‘Red Mills” to the ‘‘Case” gradual reduction 
system. The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., 
furnishing all machinery. They have been run- 
ning the mill successfully for about eighteen 
months, and have been so well pleased that they 
have again contracted with the Case Mfg. Co., 
for a complete outfit of breaks, rolls, purifiers, 
centrifugals, scalpers, &c., for a full gradual re- 
duction millon the “Case” system using ten pairs 
of rolls with patent automatic feed. This being 
the second order for a full mill from the same 
firm shows plainly that they are highly pleased 
with the ‘‘Case” machines. 





DOMINION NOTES, 


The Nor’ West Farmer gives the following 
notes : 

The grist mill at Minnedosia has again changed 
hands. 

‘The oatmeal mill at St. Leon is fast approach- 
ing completion. 

The Ogilvie Milling Co. will erect a 40,000- 
bushel elevator at Morris this season. This com- 
pany will also enlarge their elevator at Manitou 
at the end of the C, P. R. southwestern track. 

Business at the Winnipeg mills has been good 
during the past month. The opening of lake 
navigation has given an impetus to export work. 
About four cars a day have been shipped east- 
wards via Port Arthur. 

The Bell Farm Co, have, we understand, decided 
to erect an elevator at Indian Head Station to hold 
‘50,000 bushels. The plans are being prepared by 
Mr. C. W. Stewart, architect, Winnipeg. The 
structure is to be a model elevator for north- 
western requirements, 

It has been decided to rebuild the Hudson's Bay 
Company’s steam mill recently destroyed by fire 
at Prince Albert. A gang of men are already in 
the woods at Edmonton getting out the timber ; 
new machinery will be ordered at once, and it is 
the intention to have the mill, which combine all 
modern improvements, in running order by the 
first of September. 

Mr. James Franks of the Primitive Methodist 
colony, north-east of Indian Head, Manitoba is 
making preparations for the erection of a flour 
mill, which he expects to have in operation in 
autumn. He has been many years in the milling 
business in Leicestershire, England, and the 
residents of the colony have every confidence in 
his ability as a miller and will undoubtedly give a 
good bonus to encourage this enterprise. 

Mc Millan's mill at Winnipeg has lately been 
enlarged and a great amount of the latest im- 
proved machinery added, which makes its flour 
equal if not superior, to the best make of Min- 
neapolis mills, The improvements were superin- 
tended by Mr. Cook, a well-known expert of 
Minneapolis who says that, if all the wheat in 
Manitoba is as good as that in Mc Millan’s 
elevator, it will discount anything he has seen 
from Minnesota or Dakota. 

Mr. Stephen Nairn, of Toronto, has removed 
to Winnipeg for the purpose of erecting and 
operating an oatmeal mill, The mill will be 
built on the lot owned by Mr. Nairn adjacent to 
Ogilvie’s mill on the C. P. R. track. He purposes 
putting in machinery capable of turning out the 
highest class of meal suitable for home eonsump- 
tion and export. This will add another to the in- 
dustries of the city and will create an additional 
demand for oats. He asked the Winnipeg City 
Council to exempt him from taxes for five years. 
The mill will cost in the neighborhood of $15,000 
and will have a capacity of 100 barrels per day. 
This, we understand, will be the first mill of the 
kind in that province. 





She BUM Furnishing Trade. 





W. J. CLARK & Co., Salem, Ohio, carry a stock 
of a quarter of a million wooden conveyor-flights 
of all sizes, and can promptly fill all orders at low 
prices. Write them for samples, and see what 
they will send you. 

Tue M. F. Kocu Mrc. Co,, of 63 Prince 
Street, New York City, have secured control of 
the patents of the late Dr. Wm. H. Allen, M. F, 
Koch and Jos. T. Bedford, relating to grain 
weighing and registering machines, and are now 
prepared to fill orders, guaranteeing the satisfac- 
tory performance of their machines under every 
circumstance. They invite correspondence from 
millers and will take pleasure in replying to all 
inquiries. 
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BRITISH GRAIN SUPPLIES. 


HE London Miller recalls that de- 

liveries of English wheat must be 
expected to diminish rapidly very soon. 
Foreign arrivals, however, are expected to 
be full in view of the quantities known to 
be on passage as well as the somewhat 
liberal shipments from exporting countries 
in May. Regarding the latter, “fresh ship- 
ments” during the current cereal year will, 
of course, depend largely on the length of 
passage. But little California new crop 
wheat is expected in the United Kingdom 
before Oct. 1. Excepting that which is on 
passage from Australia and New Zealand, 
no more from there is likely to enter into 
receipts of 1883-84, There will be how- 
ever, (June 1) eight weeks’ more arrivals 
from the Atlantic ports. Russia will have 





eight weeks’ shipments to count in the 
British receipts of 1883-84, and there will 
be six weeks of India steamer shipments. 
In discussing this question the London 
Miller says that the following will not un- 
fairly represent British supplies for the last 
quarter of the cereal year ending Aug. 31: 


Qrs. 
Stocks of foreign wheat and flour, say....... 8,000,000 
Farmer's deliveries, say 125,000 qrs. for five 

weeks, and 100,000 qrs. for the remaining 

eight. 
‘Wheat and flour on passage to arrive before 

the end of August, about. 
Eight weeks’ shipments from the Atlantic 

ports at 70,000 qrs. per week. = 
Eight weeks’ shipments from north and south 

Russia, at 50,000 qrs, a week... ...... a 
Six weeks’ shipments by steamer from India 

and hussia at 60,000 qrs. weekly... 
Egyptian, German and miscellaneous. 


Total. 
Full wants, 









560,000 


400,000 





300,000 
290,000 








7,085,000 







September 1—Reserves. 

Summer wants are not, however, by any 
means so large as those of winter, and it is 
therefore probable that the old cereal year 
will have nearer 2,000,000, than 1,565,000 
quarters to hand over to the new campaign. 
This will be sufficient, but it will give the 
new ceral year a much better chance than 
was afforded to 1883-84, which had to take 
over 4,500,000 of wheat and flour accumu- 
lated in the United Kingdom by the too 
confident buyers of the previous year. 





GERMAN SHIPPING INTERESTS. 


The striving of Germany specially during 
the last four or five years, to extend her 
trade in Africa, Asia and Australia received 
a fresh impulse by the crisis in the United 
States says the Berlin correspondent of 
Bradstreets. As production cannot be 
diminished in general without great damage 
to the German population every effort must 
be made to make up in some other portion 
of the world for the loss in one part. A 
bill laid by the Chancellor before the Bun- 
desrath, concerning the subvention of trans- 
atlantic German steamer lines by the em- 
pire, is therefore not likely to be declined 
by the Reichstag, when the expected de- 
crease of exportation to America is taken 
into consideration, whatever economical and 
political objections may be raised. The 
Chancellor’s bill intends to confer the estab- 
lishment and management of regular steam 
postal lines, a, between Hamburg or Bre- 
men and East Asia, 4, between Hamburg or 
Bremen and Australia for fifteen years, to 
private institutions, granting in the con- 
tracts subsidies up to 4,000,000 marks ($1,- 
000,000) yearly from the empire. For the 
traffic with East Asia is proposed, a, a prin- 
cipal line from Hamburg or Bremen to 
Hong Kong via Rotterdam or Antwerp, 
Naples. Port Said, Suez, Aden, Colombo, 
Singapore ; 4, a branch line between Hong 





Kong and Yokohama via Shanghai, Nagas- 
aki and some port in Corea. 

For the traffic with Australia, a, a princi- 
pal line from Hamburg or Bremen to Sidney 
via Naples, Port Said, Suez, Aden, King 
George's Sound, Adelaide and Melbourne ; 
6, a branch line from Sidney via Auckland, 
Tonga Isles, Samoa Isles and Brisbane 
back to Sidney. The post bags are to be 
given or delivered in Naples. The voyages 
on the East Asian and Australian lines are 
to be monthly. The memorandum added 
to the bill states that the lack of German 
steam lines to East’ Asia and Australia is 
felt more and more, and hopes are enter- 
tained from the creation of the projected 
lines that a considerable increase in German 
trade with those parts of the world will take 
place. 


NOTES. 


The Muenz mill at Langensalza, Germany, was 
destroyed by fire May 20. 

Lightning damaged the windmill of Mr. Behnke, 
in Friendland, Mecklenburg, on May 21. 

London advices report that the deliveries of 
British wheat have become quite scanty, and the 
price of offerings for wheat has not gained. 

The Clerical party in the German Reichstag has 
formally decided to insist upon an increase of 
duties upon grain imported into the empire. 

The recent earthquake shock in England caused 
arise of seven feet in the water of the wells of 
Colchester. The rise is apparently permanent. 

Some of the large flour importers in Great 
Britain are complaining of the very poor quality 
of the sacks in which much of the American flour 
is now shipped. 

A mutual cattle insurance office has been started 
in France. It insures all beasts not more than 15 
years of age against mortality and accidents of 
whatever nature. 

The Madrid /mparcial states that nine flour 
mills in the province of Valladolid have been 
closed within a month, and that nine other mills 
in the same province are about to be closed. 


The German bundesrath has adopted a bill to 
subsidize transoceanic steamship lines. The 
government is authorized to grant private com- 
panies concessions to organize and maintain regu- 
lar mail steamer services between Germany and 
ports of Eastern Asia and Australia. 

The rage for speculation appears to have had 
disastrous results of late elsewhere than in the 
United States. The liabilities of two bankrupt 
houses on the Bourse at Pesth, Hungary, amount- 
ed to 8,000,000 florins. In both cases there were 
no personal assets, they having been enabled to en- 
ter upon their engagements by the credit granted 
them by various institutions, 

Austrian journals state that the competition 
between American and Indian grains makes itself 
felt in their markets. The crop failures in Bohe- 
mia last year induced the millers of that section 
to import American and Russian grains. Now 
we are told from Prague, that several samples of 
Indian wheat are on the way for Bohemia, ordered 
especially by North Bohemian and Prague mills. 


The Egyptian Statistical Tableau for 1883, 
published by Messrs. R. J. Moss & Co., of Alex- 
andria, shows that Egypt is an important, though 
irregular, exporter of wheat. Thus, in 1868 the 
exports were 6,215,000 bushels, and in 1870, only 
two years later, they had fallen to 85,000 bushels. 
In 1879, again, they amounted to 6,365,000 bush- 
els, whereas last year they had shrunk to 3,070,- 
000 bushels. 

The total number of failures in the United 
Kingdom and Ireland reported to Kemp's Mer- 
cantile Gazette for the week ended May 31 was 78 
as compared with 233 and with 164 respectively 
during the concluded week in May, 1883 and 1882. 
‘The total in England and Wales is 59 as against 
209 and 147, and in Ireland 3, as compared with 3 
in the last week of May, 1883, and none reported 
in a like portion of May, 1882. 

The milling establishment of Mr. H. Bruck, at 
Loebschuetz, Germany, took fire on May 2r, and, 
in spite of the exertions of the fire department, 
the whole mill was totally destroyed. Fortunately 
a heavy brick wall separated the storehouse from 
the mill, and the iron doors which connected the 
two, performed their duty admirably, and saved 
the large stock of grain and flour. Steps to re- 
build the mill have been taken immediately, and 
it is expected that operations can be resumed 
some time in the autumn. 

The annual meeting of the Association of Ger- 
man Millers was held at Breslau this year, be- 
ginning on June 22 and ending June 25. An ex- 





hibition of milling machinery and tools was to be | 
held in connection with the meeting. Die Muelle 
gives a description of Breslau for the occasion, 
calling attention to the many points of interest 
found within the city and its surroundings, from | 
a historical, as well as commercial and social | 
point of view. The programme of the meeting | 
promises a pleasing variety of official business 
and social pastimes, and the milling fraternity of | 
Germany will undoubtedly remember with pleas- | 
ure their meeting at Breslau. 

In Russia there has just been raised a loan of | 
£15,000,000 sterling for railway purposes, and, so 
far asit can be exactly ascertained, it would seem 
that this large sum has been already half expend- 
ed, and that the other half is intended for the 
carrying out of works long since projected, such 
as the extension towards Siberia, by the Tumen | larger, cuts better, can be used on either face or furrow, 
line, the opening up of the Donetz coal district, |S SEE unl the corundum jx entrly nor ut 
the Krevie Rot iron district, the Bashkunchasky | over four times the amount of corundum and when the 
salt district, &c. But to put all the railways now | Suaifeour Zorn putcan be replaced in the handle at a 
lingering for funds into a proper position, at least | anteed, or money refunded. ' Address 
another such loan is required, At the present | HORACE DEAL, Bucyrus, Ohio 
time the whole length of railways open in Russia 
is 22,211 versts, and adding 1,107 versts in Finland, 
and 217 on the eastern side of the Caspian, there 
are only, in this large empire 23,535 versts, or | 
16,000 miles. 










A tool for Cutting, Leveling and Polishing the Fur- 
rows and Face of Milistones: = % 

Eight inches long, 2% inches wide, 1% inches thick. 
Received the highest and only Award ‘given to Polishers 
at the Millers’ Exhibition, Cincinnati, Ohio, June, 1880 

or facing down high places on the buhr, this tool 
and can be done much better and in one- 
¢ than with the mill pick. It is much 













WITH WHICH THIS PAPER IS PRINTED 


1S MADE BY THE 


QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK Co 


SCINCINNATI,O. 


ANTI-FRICTION 
Roller Detachable 


CHAIN 
BELTING 











TEETOR’S QUICK ADJUSTABLE 


Diamond Millstone Dressers, 
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coe sgtew feed. A new invention. Automatic rod | FOR 

|. The only perfect, practical feed ever invente 
tor milstone dese.» TA revolution. "No ratchet ELEVATORS 
wheel, springs, pauls and levers to contend with. Can 
cut over 1,000 cuts per inch right or left, reversed | CONVEYORS, 
with the tip of one finger, while in motion, “Feed can | . 
instantly be regulated to cut fine or coarse with one | C arriers, Ete 
hand while the carriage is operated with the other, by 9 ° 
the use of this rod feed can push the cross head right 
or left for quick operation. Self reversing when pushed AND FOR 


to either side of carriage. A machine of special merits, 
is specially adapted for deep facing, as the feed can 
instantly be regulated to protect the diamond point, 
therefore need not raise the diamond on account of a 
slight raise. No extra attachment required to furrow. 
No change to be made on the cross head. All regula- 
tions or adjustments are made without the use of a tool 
to crack, face or furrow right or left hand burrs. Is 
warranted as represented, and is specially guaranteed 
to be more easily operated and quickly adjusted than | 
any of its class, is convenient to set over spindles as 
machines are ample wide, Also a new improved patent 
diamond holder, the only perfect one. Other good im- 
provements not mentioned. Sold on trial to respo' 
ties. Prices reasonable. Send for circular 
ull description. 0G. A.,BERTSCH, 
Sole Manufacturer, Cambridge City, Ind, 


DRIVING PURPOSES. 
A Superior Chain Belting 


‘Manufactured and Sold by 


Lechner Mfg. Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


(2 Send for Catalogues and 
Price List. 


= RIDER ANTI-LOW GRADE WHEAT BREAK 


AND THE MILLER ROLLER MILLS. 


‘We have had unparalelled success with our mills, and are putting in the Rider System, and changing some 
of the most Celebrated Mills. 
using the Rider Break and System, and cannot Speak in Praises Too High for both Break and System. 














The leading mills of Ohio, Messrs. Hardesty Bros., Canal Dover, Ohio, are 























ATURRAY.MEISS. CLEV.D. 





We can make small mills equal to large ones. Write us for Rock Bottom Prices, and Undoubted Reference 
of parties using our Breaks and Rolls. By adopting our system you can save money, also save from 8 to 10 
per cent low grade over other systems, and keep both quality and yield up to the best. 





'THE MILLER Co., CANTON, O. 


Page 144 was not scanned 
and is missing. 
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BEYOND ANY LEGITIMATE COMPETITION 


In every desirable feature of adjustment, manipulation 
and construction; built of the very best materials pro- 
curable; in the most thoroughly reliable manner; by the 
most skillful mechanics obtainable; adapted in thet var- 
ious forms for every possible contingency, situation or 
|. requirement, it is not a difficult matter to account for 
the high degree of popularity and extended sale which 


has been commanded by 











The invention of a practical millwright whose extended 
and varied experience, in building, planning and superin- 
tending the erection of mills in various sections of the coun- 
try, of almost every size, from the smallest to the largest, 
has made him thoroughly cognizant of the various condi- 
|, tions under which such devices must necessarily operate, 
~ he has been signally successful in his efforts to meet these 
conditions and overcome acknowledged difficulties. 


STILWELL & BIERCE MEG. C0, «nace, DAYTON, 0. 


EXCELSIOR CENTRIFUGAL FLOUR BOhte 


FRANK ANDREE’S PATENTS, awarded Blue Ribbon and a Diploma of Merit at 
St. Louis Fair, Oct. 5, 1882. 


Pan eet With Success! 


Our No, 1 Stationary Double Reel! 
Our No, 2 Stationary Single Reel! 
Our No. 3 Rotary Single Reel! 
Our No, 4 Rotary Double Reel! 
Our Interchangeable Bolting Frames ! 


‘The only complete system of Centrifugal Flour Bolting Reels in Amer 
The merits of simplicity. of quality, of quantity, of durability, of Hight running, and ¢ 
en demonstrated publicly and privately beyond dispute 








entire practicability of our Reels has 
REFERENCE GIVEN! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


Send For Catalogue aan Price List. 


KASTLER BROS, «= Serer CHICAGD, LL 


BUCKWHEAT MILLERS HEAD LININGS 


WILL FIND IT TO THEIR DECIDED 


ADVANTAGE TO INVESTIGATE THE 
CONCEDED MERITS OF 
CRANSON’S SILVER CREEK ir ab as nae yn Dee 
ROLLER BUCKWHEAT SHUCKER siesta ~ 


Poti ieonghihat pita 
ITS SUCCESS IS BEYOND QUESTION. are packed. We can furnish 


from twelve to seventy-two 
OOD 


ITS VALUE HAS BEEN DEMONSTRAT- 6 Head Lining can 
ED IN MORE THAN 800 CASES. IT CAN FILL ALL ORDERS AT SIGHT. 


6 8 GRANSON.€ SON, oaititee SILVER GREEK, N,V. REED & SILL COOPERAGE C0, 
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HAS BEEN AWARDED 


FIRST AND ONLY PREMIUM 


AT THE 


Millers’ International Exhibition. 


DUFOUR & CO.w’S 


CELEBRATED BOLTING CLOTH. 


FIRSI AND ONLY PREMIUM 


QVER ALL COMPETITORS ! 


PURCHASE ONLY 


FROM RELIABLE DEALERS. 
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In the grain and flour markets there is nothing 
to report of a noteworthy character except possi- 
bly greater dullness and unstable values. The 
New York Commercial Bulletin of yesterday says: 
Numerous influences combined to weaken the 
situation, The unsettled conditions of affairs in 
‘Wall street was enough in itself to dissipate any 
hope of a change for the better, inasmuch as it is 
conceded on every hand that as long as liquida- 
tion goes on in financial quarters it willbe impos- 
sible to secure any stability in commercial values. 
‘The truth of this position had full demonstration 
in the course of the grain, provisions and cotton 
markets, all of which were decidedly lower. 
Another fact against the grain Markets has been 
the bearish purport of the foreign advices. Ex- 
porters have done but little. The scarcity of 
spring wheat on the spot has made it possible for 
holders to get 9632c. for a load to-day, while for 
next week's delivery there were salesat 95%c. and 
9434¢. was all that could be got for delivery ahead. | 
No, 2 red winter sold at $1.00%4 delivered. The 
general market for actual wheat shows a decline 
of 1@r34c. per bushel ; 96%sc. for prompt delivery 
No. 2 Chicago spring, obtained to-day, being, of 
course, a fancy price.” A load of No. 1 hard | 
Duluth sold at $x 09, spot delivery ; no inquiry 
for future delivery Duluth. 

‘The weather and crop news has been good gen- | 
erally, but good news on these subjects is gener- | 
ally discounted and fails to have any decided 
bearings on the market. News on the weather 
and crops of an unfavorable tenor would find the 
market in a position to respond sharply. The 
speculative side of the market has been destitute | 
of features here, but the news from the west has 
been anything but assuring. 

The price of city milled flour is $5.05. The | 
tropical demand is large enough to keep the city | 
mills comfortably busy, but nobody seems to be 
pushing for business. State and Western flour of | 
whatever grade or complexion is very dull. A | 
look across the long tables is enough to show that 
the attendance of buyers is very small, and that 
samples are attracting but little attention. The 
quotation list shows but little actual change in 
values, but for all that, sales are going on at very 
irregular prices, and at prices which give the ad- 
vantage to the buyer every time where the neces- 
sities of the case force selling. So much flour is 
being held at quotations, however, and the con- 
dition of the makret is so generally nominal, that 
it would be hardly fair to take the occasional 
forced lots asa criterion for the whole market. 
Some are disposed to call the general market roc. 
lower. Southern flour is equally dull and nomi- 
nal. Rye flour is scarce and therefore firmly 
held; $3-75@3.90 for the general run and $4.00 for 
occasional lots of very fancy stock. Corn goods 
are steady but quiet; white goods continue scarce; 
demand is generally slow. Bag meal is quiet and 
rather easier. Mill feed is in moderate demand 
and moderate supply. 





BUFFALO WHEAT MARKET. 


Buffalo, June 24, 1884. 

Our wheat market during the month has been 
in a very chaotic state. The farmers in the in- 
terior of the state are delivering the wheat they 
have been holding all winter for higher prices, 
consequently our market is flat. There is some 
little demand for good white wheat, but good 
samples are scarce. Our milling white, which 
corresponds to No. 1 White Michigan, is held at 
$1.0234, but has been sold at $1.00; g8cbid on Call 
Board. No. 2 red Winter is held at $1.00, but 
would be sold much lower if a purchaser could 
be found. There is quite a demand springing up 
for our Northern Pacific wheats for the export 
trade. No. x Regular, or the soft variety, seems 
to be the favorite grade, though No. 1 and 2 hard 
have also been sent abroad. 

‘There has been shipped from Duluth since the 
opening of navigation about 498,000 bushels, and 
from here since May 26th, 490,787 bushels, all for 
the export market. No. r hard Duluth sold yes- 


millers are buying very sparingly, and looking | There will be ample room forthe new wheat crop 

for still lower prices. No. 2 corn is selling at 60 | when ready for forwarding. 

@6o%2c, good feed corn ssc, and other grades| The elevator of G. P. Russell, at Eyota, Minn., 

from 53@s8c as per sample. No. 2 white oats | has a new ten-horse power engine. The cost of 

are selling at 37c, and mixed western at 33@36c. the improvements will be about $1,000. Mr. Rus- 
‘The report from all the states and the Agricul- | sel) handles the most of the grain at Eyota, which 

tural Bureau promises the largest wheat crop necessitates increasing facilities. 

ever raised in this country. This, with the near 


| settlers already there. 


approach of the harvest, has a depressing effect 
on the market, and unless the weather proves un- 
favorable to the harvest crop, much lower prices 
must prevail to enable this country to dispose of 


its large surplus. 
James S. McGowan & Son. 








‘There were shipped to foreign ports from New 
Orleans during the month of May past 778,097 
bushels corn, but no wheat. May, 1883, the ship- 
ments from that port were 1,282,457 bushels corn 
and 35,092 bushels wheat—a decrease of 504,360 
bnshels corn and 35,092 bushels wheat, 






‘ber of cloth. 





terday at $1.04, and 5,000 bushels to arrive at 
$1.03. No.2 hard is held’ at 97c. Our local 


Building of the new elevators has already be- 
gun by the Farmers’ Union Elevator Company, 
of Minnesota. At Sabin the structure is rapidly 
rising. Lumber is unloaded on the site of the 
new house in Glyndon, south of the Northern 
Pacific track, opposite Bangs & Co.’s warehouse. 
Material ia on the ground or in transit for the el- 
evators at Barnesville, Kragness, Carman, Angus, 
Argyle and Stephen. Each house is to be of 30,- 
cco bushels capacity, built in crib fashion, and 
requires 120,000 feet of lumber. 

The latest returns to the Illinois department of 
agriculture dated June 14, givea more discouraging 
outlook for the growing crops than the one a 
month ago. In the central and southern division 
there is much complant of the appearance of large 
amounts of chess. In the northern division there 
is a prospect for 94 per cent of an average crop, 
in the central, 77; in the southern, 64. In aver- 

| age seasons over one-half the winter wheat crop 
| of the State is produced in the southern district, 
| and the partial failure of one-third the average 
| yield per acre will greatly reduce the crops of the 
State. 

‘The wheat crop throughout the Northwest, ac- 
cording to the Winnipeg Sum, could not look bet- 
ter. The farmers who looked for a night or two 
of nipping frost about the first week in June have 


BUFFALO MARKETS. 


FLOUR—City ground clear Duluth spring $5.5@ 
75; straight Duluth spring, $5.75@6.00; amber. $5.7 
, White winter, $5.50@5.75; new process, $6. 
.00; Graham flour, 50, Western straight 
nesota bakers, $5.75@6.00; clear do, $5.25@5.75; white 
winter, $5.756.00; new process, $6.75@7.25; low grade 

flour, $2.50@400. CORNMEAL~—Market steady, with 

a fair demand. Coarse, $1.20; fine, $1.80 per’ cwr. 

RYE FLOUR—In fair demand at $3.75Q4.25. OAT- 

MEAL — Ingersoll, $5.75; Bannerman's granulated, 

$6.00; Schumacher’s Akron, $6.25 per bbl. BUCK: 

WHEAT FLOUR—Demand fair at 3.50 per cwt. 

WHEAT—Weak. Sales 5,000 No 1 hard Northern 

Pacific at $1.08 July; offered at $1.04 cash, $1.04 asked, 

$1.08 bid June; $1.06 asked, $1.04 bid August; $1.07 

asked September, Milling Wte offered at $1.00, and 

No, 2 red at 98. CORN—Steady. Sales two' car- 

loads new high mixed at 5c, and eight do. new mixed 

at 57%@58c. No. 2 offered at 60c in store. At the 

Call Board G0c asked. 59¢ bid July, and 60c bid Aug. | 
OATS—Weak. Sales one car-load mixed at 36c on 

track. No 2 white at 864@87c. BARLEY—No. 1 

Canadian 8G, No, 2 do. GBI, No; 3. do TO@TEc, 

six rowed State 76@7Be. RYE—No. 1 Western nom 

inal at 72c. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The market for sterling has been depressed by 
offerings of bills against stocks bought here for 
London account, and, as buyers have not been | 
plenty, rates have ruled very irregular. Posted | 
rates were reduced 114 cents, 4.834 for sixty days, 
and 4.85%; for demand. Actual rates were as 


follows: Sixty days’, 4.82@4.83; demand, been agreeably disappointed. In Southern Mani- 
4-84@4.85; cables, 4.84's@4.8534; commercial | toba the crop is fully a month ahead of last year’s 
bills, 4.80@4.8r. Continental exchange was very | 
dull, but rates have ruled steady; francs, | 
5-2056@s.20 and 5.1834@s.1734;_reichsmarks, 





9454@94%4 and 95%@o5%{; guilders, 4o@4oxy. 
The closing posted rates were as follows: 



















60 days. 30 days. 
London... 46" 485 
Paris francs . + 518% 5 15% 
Geneva aes 517% 515 
Berlin, reichsmarks. + 5 95: 
Amsterdam, guilders. 40% ri 


NOTES. 


The grain elevators at Baltimore are now with 
very reduced stock, the late shipments having ex- 
ceeded the receipts of both wheat and corn. 


THE 


DOUBLE CURRENT PURIFIER 


Has the Automatic Separat- 
ing Feeder. It takes out the 
heavy specks between each num- 
It settles the 
heavy dust and lifts the light 
fuzz into the dust room. It 
has “Collins”? Automatic Cloth 
Cleaner. Licensed under all 
conflicting patents. Descrip- 
tive circulars and prices on ap- 





MILLERS CAN KEE 


INDIANAPO! 
MA 


Pn STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS. 
a 


in June. A prominent miller says that according 
to the present outlook there will be 3,500,000 bush- 
els of wheat in the Northwest for export next 
fall, But the cash value of the crop is not the 
only consideratlon, A good crop will boom” 
the country abroad as well as put heart into the 
A Liverpool house pro- 
poses sending an agent to Manitoba this fall to 
make purchases on the spot. 


The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Statistics gives some interesting facts regarding 
the changes taking place in Minnesota agriculture. 
The change is the favorable one from a single 
crop to diversified products. In 1881 the total 
area devoted to wheat culture was 2,884,160 acres; 
1882 it had decreased to 2,329,969, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the area under cultivation had 
increased by more than 436,000 acres. The grad- 
ual abandonment of the old system is apparent 
from the fact that in 1878 the percentage of the 
total area sown in wheat was 68.98; in 1879 it was 
68,30; in 1880, 66.59; in 188r, 62.49, and in 1882, 
53.35, Or only a trifle over one-half of the culti- 
vated area, At the same time the acreage in oats, 
barley and corn has correspondingly increased 
from 24.89 per cent in 1878 to 37.89 in 1882. The 
history of Minnesota is that of other Western 
States. In the beginning, wheat is the easiest 
crop to raise. As the country grows older and 
fills up, and the farmers get means, they see the 
danger of relying on a single crop, increase their 
cattle, and so, gradually, get into the better 
way. 








JAMES S. McGOWAN & SON, 
SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Choice Milling Wheats a Specialty 
Reom 60 Board of Trade Building. 


BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


| [No Charge for Inspection. 





their bolting uniform and run up to their. full 
capacity during the hot weather by using 


Fiske’s Bolting Regulator, 


Address, J, E, Fiske, Jamestown, N.Y. 


ENGINE 
WORKS 


LIS, IND., U. S. As 
ACTURERS OF 




















plication. Mention this paper. 














J. T. Walter, Sole Manufacturer, Easton, Pa. 
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NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Builders from the Raw Material of 


ROLLER MILLS, CENTRIFUGAL REELS, FLOUR BOLTS, 


WE ARE THE SOLE OWNERS FOR THE UNITED STATES OF ALL THE sean UPON THIS ROLLER MILL. 
This Is the Only Roller Mill Made Having All the Essentials 
Needed In Successful Milling. 


8300 BARREL MILL IN MISSOURI. 
Read what an Old Miller who has Thirty-Four Pairs of these Rolls in Constant Use, Says: 


Orrige of Davis & Faycert Muntiuc Co. 
Masgns, Noxpvicx & Manwon Co., Inpranaroiis, IND. 'r, Joserus, Mo., 883. 

Gentlemen: In regard to the workings of our new mill erected by you, will say it is working fully nip to and beyond our expectations. Que 
average work is folly Bi per ceat, over your guarantee, Since starting our mill last July we have had no complaint of our flour from any market 





without shutting steam off Oe ooo having: a choke" or a belt to come off. ‘The mill is entirely satistactory to us, and for a fine job of 
workmanship, milling skill Pa eeactiarst system, we doubt if it i surpassed in the, United States to-day. It is certainly a’ grand monument to 
the ability and skill of Col. C- A. Winn, your Milling Engineer and Designer, | Yor yy point to this mill with pride and say to competitors, “You 
may fy to equal, but you will never beat it.” Wishing you the success that honorable dealin deserves, I am, 

Fours, etc. R, H, FAUCETT, Pres, 


8300 BARREL MILL IN ILLINOIS. 


Onryce or Davin Surviggn & Con 
Massns. Nonpyke & Mannion Co,, Inpianarotis, INp. WAGULAND, IL. , 

Gents: We started up our mill in June last year, and it gives us pleasure to say that your Roller Mills are song g splendid work and give us no 
trouble. Your milling program required no changes, and concerning yields, we gt all the flour from the offals, and we sell our best grades in the 
piiseipal markets of the United States at the highest prices offered for any flour. All the machinery made by you is first-class, and we would not 

now where to purchase as good. Yours respectfully, DAVID SUPPICER & CO. 


1283 BARREL MILL IN INDIANA. 


Norpvke & Marmon Co., Inptanaroiis, Iw Large, Mapison County, Inp., Jan. 10, 1 

Clnuiemens, The 198 barrel All Roller mill you built us has been running all. summer, and does its work perfectly. ' Before contracting with 
you for this machinery we visited many Roller Mills throughout the West and Northwest, built by the diferent fading Tnill-furnishers, and from all 
We could see, those built by you seemed to be giving the best satisfaction, and this is why we bou ight our machine: ou. Our mill comes fully up 
to your guarantees, and the capacity runs over your guarantees. The bran and offal is $ practically free from, fat ea ouripatent and bakers 
flour compares favorably with any we have seen elsewhere. T don’t think anyone can ‘our Roller Machines are the best we have seen; 
they run cool, and the interior does not sweat, and cause doughing of the flour. "fudging f from ‘our success, we would recommend other millers to 
place their orders with you. Yours truly, J. T. FOR! 








ae Letters on file in in our ur office from a large number of small roller millers giving as favorable re- 
ports as above. A portion will be published as occasion demands. <¥ 


SPHCTIAT MILGDING DEPARTMENT! 
Mill Builders & Contractors--Guarantee Results 


Motive Power and Entire Equipment of a Modern Mill Furnished under one Contract. 


BUCKWHEAT BUCKWHEAT 


The Odell Buckwheat Roll. 
The Odell System for Buckwheat. 
Nothing Like It. 


(<= Write Us For Particulars. 43st 




































Empire Portable Forge Oo. 
} Cohoes, N. ¥. 
(BF"Send for Catalogue, aed 








Beuvenuons ers 
KEYSTONE CENTRIFUGAL REEL 


“I PATENTED MAY 6th, 1884-|:— 


Drag Brush Feed, Tightost Meads, Hest Results. Cheapest and Best on the Market. Adapted to all Kinds of MitUn 
sd Fpedy Montost ocd Thoroughly Protects the Silk. Sent on Trial to any Responsible Miller a ms 


ROLLER MILLS, SCALPING REELS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING 253+ MILL IRONS. 


Full Stock of Dufour and Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloth. 
BEST QUALITY FRENCH BURR MILLSTONES, FOR MIDDLINGS, WHEAT AND FEED. 


Le: Rubbe: tton Belting, Smut, Machines, Purifiers and everything belonging to a Flour Mill furnished 
ather, Rubber and Cotton Wrices’ For Circulars, Prices and Full Particulars, the Ma ales ae 


C. K. BULLOCK, 1357, 1359, 1361 RIDGE AVE, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 



































Ere SMELTING MOREL. 


JuNES36, 1884. 





The Roun 


Is “Especially Adapted. for. 
sebustom: ‘and Exchange = 
Ales. 4 pa 


ti he ‘Inlopted with, Tess -ouay ° . 
af money; and will produce more 
Satisfactory: results than any other 

- Toller mill manutactured. 


ed a 


STEVENS 


CORRUCATIONS. 


This mill is in successful 
Operation in hundreds. of 
mills, and not one has 
failed to come up to 
the capacity and 
work guaranteed. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











di Sectional Roller Mill 


1:8 , Unquestionably: the: Rol! 
“hill ‘for Merchan’ 
os Milleré: 2 2 


epiphyte 

Peet in its operaiion; andsit, 
requires: less power than any 
similar Toller mill in the world. 





STEVENS* 


CORREARIONS 


“énables the miller ta adopt 
the roller mill system with 
less expense than by 
any other method. 


Send For Illustrated Catalogue 
and PRICE LIST. 


THE J, T. NOYE MANUFACTURING C0, BUFFALO, N. YU. S.A. 


BEWARE OF SECOND-HAND STEVENS’ ROLLER MILLS FFI 


UNE or Ov. som. ae 2 


THEY WERE MADE IN 1881 AND HAVE SINCE PA’ «{D THROUGH A FIRE. 











RECOGNIZED AS THE QUEEN OF ALL BOLT 
CLOTHS BY ONE-THIRD OF THE MILL OWN- 


STATES, AND THEIR VERDICT IS “GIVE US THE 

EXCELSIOR AND NO OTHER!” SEND FOR DIS- 

COUNTS AND PRICES FOR MAKING UP, WHICH 
ARE GREATLY REDUCED. 


Posted Oct. 2021 -- 


THE EXCELSIOR ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH TO THE ca 


















“CLOTHS BY ONE-THIRD OF THE MILL OWN- 
ERS, MILLERS AND BUILDERS IN THE UNITED , 


HUNTLEY & HAMMOND. SOLE aa GREEK, N. Y. 


Successors in the Bolting Cloth Trade to Huntley, Holcomb & Heine, Holeomb & Heiité-and Aig. Heine. 


RICHMOND CITY 
MILL WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEA\ 


Impr'ed Milling 
j aber see ' 
ALL KINDS MILL SUPPLIES 


Richmond, Indiana. 
GE"SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





RECOGNIZED AS THE QUEEN OF ALL BOLT 


ERS,MILLERS AND BUILDERS IN THE UNITED 

STATES, AND THEIR VERDICT IS “GIVE US THE 

EXCELSIOR AND NO OTHER!” SEND FOR DIs- 

COUNTS AND. PRICES¥OR’ MAKING UP, WHICH 
* ARE GREATEY.REDUCED. 


Courtesy of Elma NY Historical Society 


